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LOVELY FRIENDS 


Mary Lou turned her over. Took off 
her stockings. Removed her other cloth¬ 
ing. Her underclothing was impressive¬ 
ly clean; but mended and old. She felt 
the other trembling as she touched her. 

Dusk was coming on now, and the 
loom was but dimly iighfed. Bornice 
lay upon the bed. Her breasts were soft 
—^preify. Bernice had a splendid fig¬ 
ure, Her body was without blemish or 
disproportion. In the dusk it appeared 
uncannily white and softly curved. 

Mary Lou stroked Bernice. She lay 
down and took the girl into her arms. 

"You sweet thing" she whispered 
tenderly. 

Bernice turned upon her side and 
snuggled close .... 
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ILLEGITIMATE 





One 


Mary Lou stood at the apartment door while her guests 
went toward the elevators. Watching the departing ones 
she smiled mechanically, repeating adieus and invitations 
to return with a correct social banality. 

When an elevator stopped and received them she 
yawned prodigiously and realized, as she closed the door^ 
that she was bored. 

There had been a year of this superficial living since 
leaving the university. She was twenty-three and aware of 
a vast dissatisfaction. 

To her young guests she had obligingly supplied 
quantities of excellent liquor; but she had taken little of it 
herself. She had long since weighed the matter of hang¬ 
over versus temporary stimulation and decided to do 
away with hangovers. 

The maid had gone long ago to bed in her small room 
at the end of the apartment. Mary Lou ruefully surveyed 
the front room. It was badly strewn with reminders of the 
party. In every ash tray there were mounds of cigarette 
stubs which continued to smolder. All of these she emptied 
into one large ash container having a hollow base and an 
automatic choker that snuffed them out, Mary Lou opened 
the window wide. It was February and the air was chill and 
invigorating. She stood for a moment before the window 
to cool off; then turned and went toward her bedroom. 

As she undressed she mentally inventoried the possibil¬ 
ities of the day to come; the day, in fact, that was already 
come, for it was nearly three A, M, There were, she 
quickly saw, scant contingencies. It would be like all other 
days. She yawned and tried to make herself dwell com- 
mendably upon the fact that she was a most fortunate 
young lady. None of the ordinary quandaries of life 
assailed her as they did most other people, such as short¬ 
ages of personal funds. Her problems were all extra- 
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ordinary ones; she knew no one^ had never heard of 
anyone, whose problems even faintly resembled her own, 
since she was, economically, socially and in every way, in 
as unique a position as it would be possible to imagine. 

She slipped out of her gown, then placed it carefully 
upon a hanger and hung it up in the closet that was fiHcd 
with other equally charming gowns. She was one of the 
few women who had never objected upon any occasion 
that she had nothing fit to wear. 

Pushing down dainty black lace panties, she stepped 
out of the soft black ring they made at her feet and mas¬ 
saged a slight line of red they had left at her supple 
waist. 

Standing before the mirror she noted with pleasure 
the perfect instrument she was for the practice of love. 
She was tall and slim and pliant. There was upon her a 
pearly, warm, dewy virginal glow of the most provocative 
sort. . . . Small, firmly molded breasts, tipped with coral. 
Narrow hips. A litheness of movement that, with almost 
monotonous regularity, arrested the attention of males 
and of not a few females. . . . But so far there had been 
no lover of either sex . , . for reasons which were now, 
she felt, ambiguous—^though they had once been clear. 

As she moved toward a closet to secure pyjamas a 
chuckle caused her to swing around in dismay. The 
chuckle was indubitably male, and it was within the room. 
She was frightened, but not to the point of losing self-con¬ 
trol. Swiftly she stepped to her dressing table and took a 
small revolver from the top drawer. There was only one 
place from where the chuckle could possibly have come. 
She leaned over and peered under the bed. There was, 
indeed, a male form there. Distinctly alarmed now she 
nevertheless worked up the courage to demand: 

*‘Come out of there or Til shoot!” 

There was another chuckle and a bestirring of the 
intruder. Out from under the bed crawled Jerry Denton. 
Seeing the weapon he sobered; then his glance left the gun 
and his eyes grew large. 

“Lord!” he said, and, though he was by no means a 
reverent young man the exclamation was prompted by an 
almost religious fervor. ‘"Godl” he added after a moment. 

knew you’d be swell, but God Almighty, you’re—” ail 
the chuclde had gone out of him. 
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She felt the usual feminine urge to draw up protectively; 
to cover her breasts with her arms and cross her legs. 
She stoutly refrained from these womanish gestures* She 
did not even move to get anything with which to cover her¬ 
self* Not doing so, she felt, expressed a certain bravado 
and a contempt which he deserved* She sat down on the 
seat before her dressing table* He seated himself on the 
bed. The windows were closed and the room was filled 
with a fragrant and intimate warmth* She found herself 
enjoying the situation. Here, unexpectedly, was such sur¬ 
cease from ennui as she had not known for a long time* 
She made her voice and manner stem: 

*T thought you’d gone hours ago. Whafs the big idea?” 

“I didn’t go,” he explained* ‘1 was drunk* I came out 
here and laid down and went to sleep- I must have slept 
two or three hours; finally I woke up and beard them 
going. 1 was sober. I started to go out, and then I thought 
it would be a good joke to hide under the bed and see 
what happened*” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” She tried to be scornful* 
“Suppose Fd have shot when 1 saw somebody under the 
bed?” 

“Hell, I never thought of that!” Usually a calm and 
suave young man, he was badly rattled now; talked and 
acted as though be were far younger than actually he was- 
She supposed he was about twenty-five, or possibly two 
or three years older. She had always liked him, passively. 
He was tall and straight and had merry blue eyes and 
curly tan hair, Nice chin, impressive forehead; some¬ 
thing scrubbed and youngish and sexually appealing about 
him. 

“What are you staring at?” she demanded crisply and 
unnecessarily. 

“You.” 

“Don’t you think you’ve gotten away with quite enough 
for one night? Don’t you think you’d better go?” 

“No*” 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you!” 

“No*” 

“Well, what do you think you’re going to do?” 

“Fm not going home tonight.” 

“Indeed! This is the only bedroom m the apartment, 
except the one my maid has.” 
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“rm going to sleep,” he announced firmly^ “with you/’ 

“Jerry Denton!” she commanded, in the voice of one 
lecturing a child, “get out of here instantlyr 

“Nope. , . He shook his head and grinned at her* 
One of his boyish curls came out of place and fell down 
on his temple* her fingers itched to smooth it back into 
line, 

“Come over here,” he begged, holding out his arms. 
Sinfully tempted, she pretended to be deeply serious: 

“This has gone far enough, Jerry; you know I don’t go 
in for that sort of thing. Go on now, beat it.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

She eyed him uncertainly. Did she, she debated. Said, 
without conviction; 

“Of course 1 mean it. You know I don’t go in for^— 
you’ve tried often enough.” 

“But why don’t you?” he argued. “What a body. What 
a shame not to use it for anything. ... You lucky kid! . , . 
To be able to wash it every day and dress it and undress 
it and play with it if you want to. Hell, sweet, if you 
don’t ever have a man, what’s the big idea? In love with 
a eunuch?” 

“I’m not in love with anybody.” 

“Then what—?” 

“Are you insane, Jerry? Is that all there is to such a 
thing? You hide under my bed like a school kid. When 
you see me you giggle a bit over the phenomenon. . . . 
Later you sit and stare lecherously at me and aJl but 
lick your chops. Then you calmly aonounce that youTe 
going to go to bed with me. And if you did, afterward 
you’d go away and Fd be just another girl you’d had. 
What sense would there be in it?” 

“ 'Sense?’ What the hell’s sense got to do with it?” 

“You’re making an ass of yourself; or trying to make 
one of me.” 

“Nope,” he denied, “just trying to make you.” 

“You’re certainly not in love with me, are you?” 

“1 dunoo. Give me a chance to find out.” 

“Oh, Jerry, go home . . . this is all so silly, sitting over 
there trying to talk me into bed with you. Fm not the 
least bit in love with you; I never could be. You’re nice, 
but you’re trivial. It would have to be an experience 
bigger than that.” 
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“I’d make you fall if I dared come over there and 
neck you the way you are,” he declared; “but I’m afraid 
to come for fear you’d get really angry, and send me 
away sure enough. As long as I stay here, no matter 
what I say, you won’t send me away; because you’re 
bored to hell and gone, and I’m amusing you . . . you 
sadistic bitch; you’re taking a lot of pleasure out of watch¬ 


ing me suffer.” 

“Suffer? You’re not suffering a damn bit.” 

“Says you . . . you women don’t know how we men 
suffer. I dare you to come over here and let me pet you.” 
She shook her head. 

“What are you saving it for?” he asked, querulously. 
She was startled out from ambush and replied in deep 
sincerity: 

“It’s the only thing left.” 

“What’s the only thing left?” 


“It.” 

‘TTes.” 

*'Oh, I see what you mean* You’re a spoiled baby that’s 
had everything else, so you’ve been sitting tight on it 
hoping the big thrill would come some day,” 

“Yes, there’s a lot in that, Jerry.” 

“Well, you’re a damn fool* And I’d never have dreamed 
it. You’ve been reading cheap sentimental novels; you’ve 
let yourself adopt the motion picture viewpoint toward 
love” 


“Nonsense, Jerry. It’s more serious than that. Suppose I 
did give in to you ... that’s all there is left in life to explore 
. * * if the experiment didn’t turn out well, what would I 


have to look forward to?” 

“Do you mean to sit there, you lovely, smooth wench, 
with your legs crossed, and teh me you’re a virgin, at 
your age, in New York?” 

“I certainly do mean to sit here, with my legs tightly 
crossed, and tell you just that.” 

“But why, why, when youVe got a body made for love 
and kisses, every bit of it—honest to God, angel, there 
isn’t a square inch on you I wouldn’t love to kiss* I mean 
that; give me a chance to make good. Come on over here, 
you poor, long-suffering idiot and Fll set you on fire from 
stem to stem; or maybe from stern to stem.” 
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She shrugged* He did look tempting, all blackey, whitey 
and pinkey in his rumpled evening clothes. He went on: 

“It can’t be because you’re pious or conventional. Fve 
seen everything imaginable go on under your eyes; TVe 
heard you talking about everything under the sun freely*” 

“Jerry, do you honestly like me a bit, or are you just 
trying lo talk yourself into some cheap fun?” 

“i like the hell out of you,” 

“I like you more for saying just that,” she informed 
him. “I wouldn’t want you to say that you loved me when 
obviously you don’t,” She looked so sad that he added 
softly: 

“Hell, sweet, if you are going to take it all so 
damned seriously Fll check out; I wouldn’t do a thing to 
make you feel badly for worlds, you know that. But if 
you mean do I love you in the sense that Fd want to bottle 
you up in marriage and put a label on you and keep you 
as private stock . . . well, I don’t think I could ever love 
any woman like that; not for a long, long time, anyway, 
I suppose marriage as an institution will endure; but it 
seems so awfully stuffy to me. Perhaps when I’m 
older* , * 

“Then if I did give myself to you, you wouldn’t care a 
whoop if I gave myself to somebody else too?” 

“Why ask me a question like tfiat?” he objected, “What 
are you trying to prove?” 

“I don’t know.” She turned away from him. “In a way,” 
she added, “I rather agree with you. I like your attitude, 
even though it doesn’t seem intense enough. But, on the 
other hand, if you panted that you loved me and would 
slay any other man who came near me and that you 
wanted me for ever and ever and all that crap, you’d bore 
me to the point of insanity—1 think I would shoot you 
then. Still, caU me a paradoxical fool if you like, but there 
ought to be a more compelling emphasis,” 

“Come on over here and sit down by me,” he wheedled. 
“I swear to Zeus I won’t touch you; not for a while.” 

His tone and manner had so greatly changed that she 
did get up and go over and sit down on the bed beside 
him. Experimentally he lay back on the bed, and she re¬ 
laxed too; rolled over facing him. After a long pause, he 
ventured: 

“Sweet, do you want to tell me how you live?” 
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“No, Jerry. I can’t. But tell me how you thought I 
lived.” 

“Oh, I kind of suspected a Sugar Daddy.” 

“WUl you take my word for it that I’m a virgin?” 

“You could be a virgin and still have a Sugar Daddy.” 

“Surely, Jerry, you don’t think I’d go in for one of those 
childish old men who—” 

“Wouldn’t blame you a damned bit if you did; but how 
do you live in such amazing style if—” 

“Couldn’t I have private means?” 

“Is that it?” 

“No, not exactly; that is, I have no means that I know 
of—but my expenses are always paid.” 

“Where are your folks?” 

“Does it matter, Jerry?” 

“No, not particularly; if you don’t want to teU me it’s 
perfectly all right; only, I thought maybe I could be of 
some aid. What are your ambitions? What are you going 
to do? What are you interested in?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Damn, baby, nobody could live like that. You have 
to be interested in some^ing.” 

“What are you interested in, Jerry?” 

“Well, I get a kind of kick out of my job. It’s not h^d. 
And some day maybe I’ll be a big shot at it, when thinp 
get back to normal; if they ever do.” She considered this, 
eyes lowered. He was nice, but such a boy; yet, he was 
also a fully developed male. She was unaware that her 
long, silky lashes swept down almost to her cheeks when 
she lowered her eyes. Watching her he said vibrantly, 
tensely: 

“Angel, may I kiss you?” 

“You have plenty of times before, haven’t you?” she 
remarked carelessly. 

“Yes, haughty nymph, and the results were negative, 
you mean?” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s what 1 mean.” 

“Can I kiss you wherever I like?” 

“Within reason.” . 

“Sweet child!” His voice was so ribrant with desire 
that she was startled. Pulsations ran through her that bad 
never touched her before. It was a sort of vibration; but 
more than a vibration; for it seemed to be a fragrance, 
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too, atid a warmth. It made her tingle, and, in certain 
places, burn. Very gently he kissed the pink tips of her 
dainty breasts, and as he did so his hands were bold* 
She drew a short, sharp breath and pushed him away 
from her,.,, Stared at him in startled fright. 

‘"Don’t be afraid, sweet hussy, let yourself eo.*' 

“But Jerry—^ 

“Now, leave it to me, vixen-ril bet life means more 

to you when I get through than it’s ever meant before.” 
“But suppose it means too much?” 

“You mean—listen, baby, I don’t run around without 
full equipment; FU guarantee there won’t be any un¬ 
pleasant or costly results,” 

“I don’t mean that” 

“What do you mean, honey?” 

“I don’t exactly know*” 

“Let’s find out,” he suggested, and returned to his 
kissing* 

His lips touched satin-soft, warm, fragrant, youthful skin 
below her breasts. She put out her hands and lost them 
in his hair* Had presently to stretch out her arms to keep 
her hands there. Filled now with maidenly trepidation she 
objected: 

“Jerry!” 

“Shut up!” 

Verryr She sat up, “Oh, Jerry, thafs, that’s—Fm not 
— ^you-” 

“Will you be quiet and leave this to me? Why do you 
make me have to stop and talk? How can —” 

“I know but—I” 

“Shut upr 
“Jerry!” 

He did not answer. A moment later, he progressed to 
slender, streogthy young female thighs; then to the pink, 
dimpled roundness of her knees. By this time she was 
quite decided that did he show the slightest inclination to 
leave her she would force him to reraam at the point of a 
gun if necessary. 

Her breath was coming in quick, deep gasps, as 
though she had been running. She felt dizzy and feverish, 
and no little tremulous. 

There was a lamp upon her dressing table which threw 
a soft rose illumination over him. She put out her arms 
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and drew him close in a mad embrace. It was then that he 
pushed away from her. She tried to hold him, her grasp 
on his clothing hysterical and cataleptic. He had to pry 
her fingers loose. 

“Let go, you fool,” he ordered tenderly. “Let go, I tell 
you. rU be back.” But she did not let go. He tore himself 
loose. She lay writhing with sweet agony in which fear and 
ecstasy were commingled inextricably. She covered her 
eyes with an arm and groaned. She heard herself say: 

“Please! Hurry!” 

He was hurrying; throwing thin^ in aU directions 
merrily. In a moment he came over with the atomizer from 
her dressing table and squirted it around like a priest 
with a censer. 

“What the hell are you doing?” she wailed. 

And then she was unreservedly in his arms. 

Her impression was that endless hours passed. At last 
she came back to sanity to find him sitting up ruefully 
rubbing his neck with a handkerchief. 

“You bitch,” he scolded merrily, “you bit me!” 


Two 


When Follansbee dropped in for the first time in several 
weeks a few days after Mary Lou’s spectacular confirma¬ 
tion to Aphrodite, his eyes opened wide as he beheld her. 

Following her into die pleasant living room with its 
modernistic furnishings he sat down heavily. About sixty- 
five, he was waiting unafraid and tranquil for the quietude 
of death; in him there was a weariness not at all vexa- 
tiously borne. One might have judged him a confirmed 
valetudinarian; on the contrary, however, he had—or 
at least so he boasted—never spent a day in bed because 
of sickness. His eyes were a slate gray, and clear and 
bright. 

He had a fringe of gray hair, with a straggling quantity 
of original black hair in it, around a head that was neither 
bald nor adequately fitted with hair; one could see his 
scalp through the hair which clung to his head in disorderly 
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fashion, resembling the monkey fur which women had 
worn a number of seasons before. He was always attired 
in a suit of old-fashioned cut which gave him dignity 
and convinced some of his clients that he had never 
owned and never would own but one suit of clothes: 
acmally he had a new one made every few months by a 
tailor who had been making such suits for him for thirty 
years. Follansbee was the senior member of the law firm 
of Follansbee, Todd and Welter. Todd was dead. Welter 
was, to all intents and purposes, dead too; but he was 
propped up at his desk each day. The firm of Follansbee, 
lodd and Welter had at one time been one of the city’s 
largest law firms; now it stUl handled a number of huee 
estates. ® 

What’s happened to you?” Follansbee inquired when 
they had been seated. 

_She smiled disarmingly and passed him a lacquered box 
of cigarettes. He managed always to look very dissipated 
when smoking cigarettes. This, with other traits of his 
amused her. She had come to consider him a sort of 
substitute grandfather. 

“Aren’t I looking well, Mr. Follansbee?” 

“You’re looking better than I ever saw you look before 
You seemed unhappy and restless the last time I called.” 
Follansbee’s office was but a short distance away; he often 
dropped in on her, when not busy. She sensed that he, 
too, had come to take more than a business interest in 
her; a sentimental one, not tinged with what such a senti¬ 
mental interest might have implied in another type of 
naan. She^ also sensed that he would never have dreamed 
to himself that he held such an interest; he 
would have considered it no part of a lawyer’s duty; and 
Follansbee was one of the few lawyers left in New York 
who was aware of such a thing as legal ethics. 

“I suppose I’m getting adjusted at last,” she said 
carelessly. 

‘Tm glad of that, my dear.” He nodded as though to 
confirm to some other part of himself the fact that this 
observation on his part constituted a sound conclusion. 

Have you made up your mind yet as to what you want 

to do? 

• Are things such that I could travel if I 

wished? 
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He shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid not. It had been planned that 
you should travel a bit when you’d finished at the univer¬ 
sity—but things are in bad shape, you know. It would 
call for an expenditure of at least twice as much as is now 
being used for your support. Later undoubtedly. . . . You 
see, a great many people today, even wealthy people, 
find themselves in a peculiar situation. Great blocks of 
stocks and bonds in which they invested have so appreci¬ 
ated in price that their value as collateral is greatly in¬ 
creased; but money is so inflated that the value in 
purchasing power is small. Better to hold them to hedge 
against further inflation than to sell or borrow so you could 

travel.” . , 

“1 see that perfectly. I’d be willing at any time to take a 
less expensive apartment if it would help.” 

“You’re a good girl, my dear; a charming girl. It is most 
fortunate that you are. But don’t worry about your present 
scale of living. It’s all right. The rent on this apartment 
has been considerably reduced, and your other monthly 
bills are well within bounds. If you can just bring yourself 
to mark time a bit until business changes for the better— 

“Tell me, Mr. Follansbee, is there any chance that I 
will ever be left wholly without an income?” 

“Not the slightest. Provisions, through a trust fund, 
have been made, that will take care of you for the balance 
of your life.” 

“And am I never, so long as I live, to know who— 

He appeared uncomfortable, as he always did when 
she got upon this tack. 

“1 can’t say as to that, my dear; things might so shape 
themselves later . . . but I’m afraid we had better not talk 
about it now.” 

“1 wish we could.” 

“But why? You’re well taken care of. Plans for your 
future are made so that you will never know want. Later 
you can interest yourself in whatever you wish.” 

“But what could 1 interest myself m?” 

He considered this judicially. 

“I suppose, when the time comes, you’ll marry, will 
you not?^’ 

“Is that interesting?” 
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was 


Mr. Follanstee coughed. He had been married: 

chudless, and his wife had died years before. 

Young ladies no longer consider marriage a career, do 
they, my dear?** 


I m ^raid not. Tell me, Mr. FoUansbee, what would 
happen if I were to raise hell? Suppose I became promis¬ 
cuous Md acted in a disgraceful manner? Drank: made a 
spectacle of myself with men; all that?” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“You won’t, child. It isn’t in you to do such thinss.” 

But suppose I did?*’ ® 

“No matter what you did you’d be taken care of If 
you were to make a show of yourself it would cause some- 
badly; but I’m quite sure that you won’t.” 

Tell me one thing: is my moriier alive?” 

He seemed to debate with himself. On former occasions 
when she had asked him such questions he had always 
smilingly refused to consider answering. Apparently, how¬ 
ever, he had been a trifle shaken by what he may have 
construed as an implied threat in what she had said about 
cutting up. 


Both your mother and your father are alive, my dear.” 
Tell me something about them. Please I I mean, what 
sort of people are they, how do they look, why is it that 
they—’’ 


“Please, I can’t tell you those things. But I may say this." 
He frowned heavily, as though one part of him were 
severely censoring another part of him: “It is entirely con¬ 
ceivable that at some later date things may be such as to 
make it possible for you to see your father, or your 
mother, or both. I have always hoped that that time 
would come.” 


“But why is it I can’t see them now? I’m grown. My 
Character, surely, is formed. I wouldn’t make trouble. 
My mother could come and visit me here. . . , Nobody 
need ever know. Oh, I’d love it so." She had not intended 
to put the emotional stress into her words that she had. 
She realized that the lawyer was quite right in having 
noticed that she had altered since her passages with Jeny. 
She had changed inside and out; wellsprings in her being 
had been tapped which had not ever been touched 
before. 
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“I should think that something like that might be 

feasible in the future ” he hedged. 

“Tell me, Mr. Follansbee, do they watch me, do they 

net reports on my conduct?” _ 

^ “You mean through private detecUve agency surveil- 

"WeU, something like that.” 

“No" I’m quite sure that they hear of you oniy throug 
me. If’they were having you observed in any other way 
I would be sure to know about it. I handle such 
matters for them, either directly, or through other firms of 

^**“What do you tell them about me, Mr. FoUansbee? 

“The truth. That you are a charming, handsome ©n 
of splendid character.” 

“And what do they say?” . 

“Now please, my dear, you’re makmg thmgs difficult 

for both of us.” 

“Did you give them those pictures ot mer 
“Yes, 1 did.” 

“What did they think of them? 

“They agreed with me that you were beautitul. 

“Whom do 1 most resemble, ray mother or ray fauier. 
But when he squirmed, she retracted: “Never mmd; I 
don’t want you to be discommoded when you come, else 
w„ might L, appear so otlea-and I k,™ » 
drop in But often 1 wonder . . . perhaps my parents, 
since they know where I live and know 
frequent, sometimes come and stand in the lobby o 

itTaSai^Tha. fcy do noda.g 

of the sort. Neither one of them has ever seen you since 
you were a baby,” 

‘*Oh.** 

There was a long pause. At last she broke it ., 

“Mr. FoUansbee, what do you suppose they d think if 

I had an affaire wiffi a man?” 

She could almost see him struggling within V™self, as 
between his dated conception of wha‘ ^ 
young lady in the way of conduct, and his effort to onen 

himself to present day standards. 

“I fancy they would not relish the idea if you did it 
brazenly. That is, if you were openly to live with a man t 
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whom you were not married ... but since the very best 

T if you were to have a quiet 

i“^8e you too harshly; 
1 doa t see how they coaid well do so.*' ^ 

“l^t what do you think they’d prefer me to do?” 

They are not at all inclined to be censorious. Their 
OTO concern is that you be happy. They feel an obligation 
p forward that end; they do not feel that you are p “ 
ticul^ly beholden to them but rather that they are 
beholden to you—If you comprehend my somewhat 
antiquated phraseology.” ^ 

theiYi Mr'^% ^ A * sense of obligation toward 

them, Mr. FoUansbee. After all, they’ve never let me 

want for anythmg; they’ve kept me in luxury ever since I 
^ rd ga a graal *al of ^aawa out rf 

*^^0? 81 ''' somaliing to live for." 

child you have eveiything to live for.” 
What, for mstance?” 

He was inexpressibly pained. 

W ^urse, my dear, it’s useless for me to say that you 
should look toward eventual love, toward being the 
of some man you’d care for a great deal; a mother . . 

It days, I guess, 

along with all the other things that have dropped so in 
value smce I was your age.” 

“Is that what would please them? To have me married?” 
Uont misunderstand me, my dear; I was just con- 
jecturing on my own responsibility. They wish only that 
you manage to be happy,*’ ^ 

“Then if it makes me happy to have an affaire with 
some appealmg man, providing I don’t let the thine get 
sloppy and obvious, they wouldn’t care?” 

think they’d particularly like it . . . but their 
not liking it would be largely based, I imagine, on fears 
ey might entertain that you’d be made unhappy through 
such a course of action.” ® 

I see. . . . Then if I could do it without getting into 
trouDle ... ninmng into unhappiness .., ?” 

“Yes, that’s it, I guess, Mary Lou.” 

‘What a queer existence,” she mused. “I have noth¬ 
ing on earth to do but arrange to refrain from being un¬ 
happy m order to please parents to whom I am not a 
legitimate daughter; parents I’ve never seen and may 
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never see. If you can imagine the likelihof^ of anyone’s 
getting into a more stupid and more parasitic position in 
life than that, Mr. Follansbee.. . 

“I’m sorry, my child; but aren’t you dramatizing things 
quite a lot? Think of the thousands upon thousands of 
miserable girls all over the United States, many of them 
homeless and hungry, without pretty clothes, lacking all 
of the things you’ve got. I’m sure, my dear, that al¬ 
most all of them would accept your portion in life, even if 
they had to take with it the peculiar social position which, 
unfortunately, is yours. About that, my dear, your parents 
feel very keenly. I can say this, Mary Lou, they love you 
deeply. They speak of you always as their 'love child’.’’ 

“Have I any brothers or sisters; half brothers or half 
sisters?** 

Again he squirmed and she made an erasing gesture 
with her hand to recall the question. Said, instead: 

“1 wish that I could find a sincere interest. I’d like 
to write; but how could one write, nowadays? There’d be 
only two things . . . cheap things made to sell, that 
would bore me unutterably, or deeply sincere things which 
I couldn’t, in all probability, write well anyway; and 
even if I could and did, nobody’d care a whoop about it. 
... If 1 had a definite talent in any direction. ... Or if I 
had a Florence Nightingale complex, or latencies of that 
sort, which would lead me into social work . . . but I’m 
afraid I’ve had so many years of training as a parasite 
that I don't want to be anything else.” 

“But this is all beyond me, my dear. You had the ap¬ 
pearance of being in much better spirits than I’d ever 
seen you in before when I arrived. I’d hoped you’d found 
something to give your life point and direction. 

She nodded affirmatively. 

“I’m afraid I have.” 

“Afraid you have?” 

“Well, perhaps I ought not to put it that way, it makes 
it sound sort of silly; and yet I have a premonition. . . . 
Women do have premonitions, you know. What I found 
I think you’d be inclined to call—and in fact I m inclined 
to call—‘imitation love.’ It glitters to beat the band. But 
I’ve an idea that it’s thinly plated. If the man needed me, 

really, maybe that - - , , , 

The lawyer cleared his throat. She felt that he was 
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afraid that she might be oq the verge of telling him that 
she had relinquished her virtue; which, unquestionably, 
he had never doubted she still tenaciously possessed. The 
old dear probably thought that most of the young ladies 
who so apparently “cut up” as he would have phrased it, 
were, in fact, quite proper as regarded what he would have 
thought of as membranous virginity. She spared him the 
embarrassment of a full confession. 

“No inatter what you do,” he counseled warmly, “you’ll 
manage it in such a manner as to hold yourself above the 
criticism of your own best judgment, and you have ex¬ 
cellent taste. I can’t say that I approve of all your views; 
but I do know that as young ladies go nowadays you have 
far sounder standards than most. 1 trust you absolutely, 
my dear, to work out your own salvation. ... I must be 
getting along. It’s pleasant to drop in here.” They moved 
toward the door together. He placed his arm lightly 
around her, a thing he had never done before. Said, as 
they stood for a moment thus before the door: 

“I wish you were my daughter, Mary Lou, or my 
panddaughter, which would be more consistent, consider¬ 
ing our ages.” 

“I’d give my right arm for even a granduncle that I 
could call my own,” she assured him, with such deep 
sincerity that he was saddened. 

“My child, when one considers this new freedom of 
conduct that’s come in the last two generations in the light 
of your being, your position in life, I think it becomes 
clear that the older standards are best. With all their 
evils, they at least preclude this sort of thing.” 

“Most of the time, Mr. Follansbee, I don’t mind. . . . 
And I’ll get over all this gloominess, don’t you worry. Tell 
my mother and father I’ll find a way to be happy if it 
kills me.” 

He gave her a brief hug and a pat on the shoulder; 
said, sympathetically: 

“You poor baby; yet, knowing all the circumstances as 
I do, I can’t condemn your parents, either. I have a deep 
hope, which I’ve entertained for years, that it will all turn 
out all right, because you’re such a splendid girl, and noth¬ 
ing but good could possibly come to you—but then, that’s 
my silly, old-fashioned philosophy, too, isn’t it? You’U have 
to forgive an old man his foibles,” 
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“I love your foibles,” she declared smiling as he went 
on out. 

She was about to close the door after him when the 
elevator door opened and Jerry popped out. He passed 
Fotlansbee. When he had entered and she had closed 
the door he teased her about her caller. 

“So that’s your Sugar Daddy. My Gawd! No wonder 
you need help and heat treatment now and then.” 

“Heat treatment?” she queried, gulping. “What a way to 
out it 

“What’s the matter with you today? You look like hell!” 
“Funny,” she commented. “Follansbee said 1 looked 
better than I ever had before, and you say I look like 

hell.” . „ u u * 

“Powder your map,” he directed, and grab a hat. 

We’re going to go places and do things. You look bored 
and blue.” 

“Do you really want to go places, Jerry? 

“Listen, you freak,” he insisted, “I bet you think I hang 
around only because of what I get. Don’t be that w^. 

I like the hell out of you, baby. . . . And I think I’m the 
luckiest egg in New York. You’re the sweetest thing that 
ever lived. 1 like you as a pal as much as any other way. 
Please don’t look at me as though you thought I was a 
damned lecher and only liked you with your pants off. 
Good Lord, I’d get a marvelous kick out of being seen 
places with you; out of talking to you . . . running around 
with you. If you don’t stop giving me reproachful looks, 
as though I were holding out on you because I can t put 
on a show of mushy love. I'm going to stop having any¬ 
thing to do with you in a big way; stop it altogether, and 
to prove to you that you mean a lot more than that to 
me, take you places and be with you all you’ll let me and 
never touch you. How’d you like that, uh? _ 

“I wouldn’t like it a bit,” she was quite frank to admit. 
“Well, then, behave yourself, will you?” 

“Sure, wait here a second. I’ll distribute the powder 
over my puss and get a hat. I hope some day you’ll catch 
me off guard and find my face perfectly powdered, so 
you can’t send me to work on it. You’ve got a hell of a lot 

of nerve.” , , ,, 

“Who was that guy?” he asked, as she went toward the 

bedroom. For some reason she was delighted with his 
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question, and the tone in which it was uttered. It sounded 
as though he^ were jealous. She was tempted to aggravate 
his Jealousy, if any; but decided against it: 

“You fool, that was the lawyer who takes charge of all 
my affairs.” 

“Oh,” he said wth relief; added; “Think it will cause 
any trouble . . . his seeing me come here when he knows 
you re alone?” 

“Not a bit. Now will you for goodness’ sake stop asking 
me questions so I can get ready to go out.” 

He threw himself into a chair and picked up a magazine. 


Three 

Mary Lou could not deny that she was happier than 
she had ever been before. 

There seemed to be no rhyme or reason behind this fact; 
It was just a fact, and that was all there was to it. As 
people do when some strange change comes over them 
she cast back in her mind over her past, as a historian 
of the Civil War or World War must go back to the fighting 
on the Peloponnesius, at least in his own mind, in order to 
predicate the course of events which lead up to the matter 
m hand. 

Mary Lou’s earliest memories were of the Fentons, 
whose name she had been given, in Chicago. She could 
not remember when, or how, she had been made aware 
that the Fentons were not her mother and father. They 
were far too old to have been the parents of a girl as 
young as she had been; and they were impregnated with 
the most frightful chiU possible for human beings to enter¬ 
tain m the current age. They were food faddists—or, 
at least, Lydia Fenton had been. Marcus, her husband, 
regularly read the various diet-cult gazettes with his 
wife, but his allegiance was highly dubious. He drank on 
occasion, smoked, and ate actual meals, including juicy 
steaks. None of these “sins,” however had been sufficient 
to elevate him to humanity. When be got sick, which was 
frequently, he went whimpering to Lydia, who lectured 
mm severely, and set him to “studying his lessons.” These 
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lessons were contained in the newsletters, flyers and period¬ 
icals of assorted nature-food and other food-crank cults. 
Tliey recommended concoctions of honey and beet juice 
and bark, making references to Science and Health, which, 
laboriously picked out each day and read, were supposed 
to constitute an esoteric protection from sin, sickness and 
even death. Mary Lou came to learn that all the food-fad 
people viewed this “lesson” business with the superstition 
of a savage propitiating his favorite icon. No matter how 
many times they “bac&lid” out of food-fad insanity and 
got away from it, they ran back to their lessons with fear 
and trembling when they were frightened or ill. The cidt 
seemed to constitute a system of self-blackmail. Nobody 
appeared to enjoy it; yet so strong were the faithful’s 
beliefs in its power that they fled to it after reverses; or, 
in case of the weaker ones, held tenaciously to it to pre¬ 
vent malaise or disaster. 

Mrs. Fenton, gray-haired and cold to the marrow ot 
her bones, was almost as much afraid of Mary Lou as she 
was of slighting the magics which lay in her daily masoch¬ 
ism with outlandish diets. Mary Lou early sensed that the 
Fentons, though of good family stock and eminently 
respectable, had gone through a severe period of hard¬ 
ship. They had been saved, it appeared, by the advent of 
Mary Lou. About the same time, or possibly a short time 
before, Mrs. Fenton had become converted to a diet of 
bananas. Apparently she had associated the coining of 
Mary Lou with the taking up of queer nourishment and 
considered the child a kind of reward. 

What, precisely, had happened, Mary Lou could never 
determine. When she thought of her origin, it was always 
in terms of the Land of Nod; as though she had come 
strangely out of a mysterious and half apocryphal region 
where children were not fitted vdth mothers and fathers. 
Mrs. Fenton had added to the illusion by her unending 
reiterations that she was “God’s chUd,” and needed no 
earthly parents. Her home was in Heaven; and Heaven 

was on earth. . u j 

Mary Lou had no direct knowledge as to how it had 
been accomplished, but in some way someone had kept 
watch over her younger days with the Fentons; and the 
Fentons were always aware of it. They lived in a com- 
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fortable house on the North Side of Chicago, had a car, 
and a cook. To them this had represented fabulous 
luxury; and they looked upon Mary Lou as the indirect 
cause of it, and certainly viewed her with no scant alarm 
when they considered that she might as easily put an 
end to it all. 

It was Mary Lou herself who had first expressed a de¬ 
sire to attend Sunday School, like other kids, at the 
church in their neighborhood. Nothing had been said to 
her about church by the childless Fentons, And despite 
their own beliefs, whenever she was sick, a doctor was in 
attendance and she was healthy meals, not the esoteric 
concoctions the Fentons took when they themselves were 
ill. 

Mary Lou had never remembered Mrs. Fenton giving 
her a direct order concerning anything. After a short 
flirtation with Fenton diets consisting chiefly of rice or 
squid or carrot pulp, she decided to stick to normal menus. 
About this decision Mrs. Fenton had no remarks to make 
other than a complacent, “all right, dear.” 

Recalcitrance upon Mary Lou’s part never brought out 
scoldings, and certainly not ever punishment, from the 
Fentons. They had been terrified. She had early learned 
that she might order them around as though they were 
servants; but when she was very naughty, as when she 
had once, while playing with matches, set fire to the 
house, Mr. Fenton had gone around for days afterward 
with a look of helpless fright and worry upon his face, and 
Mrs. Fenton wept endlessly. Containing a soft heart, 
Mary Lou had been more impressed by this anxiety on the 
part of her guardians than she could possibly have been 
by any amount of scolding. The Fentons, in their utter 
terror before her upon some occasions, accomplished what 
few parents accomplish with their children; they com¬ 
manded obedience neptively rather than positively. 
Bent upon something injudicious Mary Lou would be 
confronted by a distraught Mrs. Fenton and begged in 
piteous tones: 

“Oh, please, Mary Lou, don’t do that.” 

The fun of being magnanimous before such slaves had 
exceeded the ordinary childish fun of being a tyrant over 
tyrants. And, beside, the Fentons had made life ever so 
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much more pleasant and agreeable for her than the real 

parents of most children* 

When a circus came to town Mr, Fenton^ as though he 

were a slave, obediently carried her ofi to it day after day. 
Fortunately he was somewhat childish himself, so that he 
enjoyed many of the things his charge did. During the 
summer school vacations—^Mary Lou had attended^ one^ of 
the better North Side public schools—she went swimmmg 
in the lake at the foot of the street upon which they lived. 
During the winter she was conducted regularly to the 
north or the south pond, in Lincoln Park, where Mr* Fen- 
ton sat around and ate hot dogs while she skated. 

About the time of her advent at Nicholas Senn High 
School, the boy question came up. Evidently Mrs. Fenton 
had received vigorous orders concerning this matter from 
somewhere. With many a blush she explained Ae facts 
of life,” as they would be comprehended by an intelligent 
person, rather than as they would be apprehended by a 
strict food-faddist. Mary Lou listened with imperturbable 
interest. 

Sexual intercourse, it appeared, produced babies, there 
was a great deal of confusion about this, apparently, since 
Mrs. Fenton had often before declared that babies were 
gifts from God. 

Furthermore, it became frightfully clear, babies pro¬ 
duced at a too early age might send the informal fathers 
of them to the penitentiary, since there was such a thing 
as an “age of consent” until which a girl, no matter how 
desirous she might be of entertaining a young gentleman, 
could not legally do so by her own permission. 

Still more terrifying—^and here poor Mrs. Fenton suf¬ 
fered agonies of confusion—there were such things as 
venereal diseases* And above all there was the matter of 
social condemnation, a thing which Mrs. Fenton made 
appear so direful that Mary Lou was greatly impressed. 
Also, Mrs. Fenton wound up, if anything were to “hap¬ 
pen to” Mary Lou, it would mean the end of the Fentons, 
who had been promised a protected old age after Mary 
Lou grew to womanhood, if their care of her were a 
success. At the thought of the Fentons being thrown out 
upon the world helpless because of an indiscretion of 
her own, Mary Lou was for all time impressed. She liked 
both her substitute parents a great deal. 
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And in addition there had been in Mary Lou, always, 
a sense of decency, a desire not to be uncouth, which made 
her resent the abortive efforts of the young high school 
boys to get her guard down. What lay under her panties, 
she viewed with no great personal appreciation; it seemed 
totally unlovely to her in all of its aspects. She was only 
normally sexed, and in her high school years felt nothing 
of the nymphomania which seemed to afflict many of her 
girl friends. 

After two years in high school she had observed the 
sad fixes of several girls whose drawers had apparently 
been fitted with zippers. One had died of an illegal opera¬ 
tion. Another had had a baby, had been expelled from 
school. Mary Lou went to see the poor child. She had 
never before or since seen any human being so miser¬ 
able. A too dear price, obviously, to pay for a transitory 
emotional gratification. 

With graduation from high school had come a great 
change in her life. For some reason or other it was 
ordered that she go to New York to finish her education, 
The Fentons had accompanied her, though they had not 
given up the house in Chicago. But New York was almost 
too much for the aging Fentons. Lydia was definitely 
miserable without her friends of years' standing in Chicago. 
Mr. Fenton went around for two years, until Mary Lou 
was twenty-one, in a daze. It was Mary Lou herself who 
had at last suggested: 

"'Couldn’t I have an apartment of my own, and a 
maid? . . . Then you could go back to Chicago. You were 
promised, weren’t you, that when I grew up you would be 
relieved of me and taken care of for the rest of your 
lives? I’m grown up now, aren’t 1?” Lydia had been 
overjoyed at the thought of returning to Chicago. A few 
days later she told Mary Lou that she might look around 
for the apartment she desired. She found it, the Fentons 
went back to Chicago, and Follansbee appeared in their 
stead. During the first few months of her complete free¬ 
dom the lawyer was ubiquitous. His attitude was not un¬ 
like that of the Fentons, He never criticized. In fact he 
congratulated her: 

"'Considering everything, Mary Lou, you are one of 
the best balanced young women Tve ever met.” 

More clearly now she comprehended the fuller impli- 
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cations of his meaning- That she should ^ well-behaved 
after such an unusual rearing was, indeed, extraordinary. 
As she recalled the past she could in all honesty only re¬ 
flect that far from being less fortunate than most girls 
with legal fathers and mothers, she had been more ha^ 
pily situated. Only one thing bad ever been ™ssing from 
her life. Love . . . whatever that was. And the more she 
thought upon it, the more ambiguous the word became. It 
was Wable, beyond a doubt, of mmy 
these rLging all of the way from Mrs. Fentons blood¬ 
less conclption of love as something 
daily tabloid’s understanding of it as somethmg abbatoir- 
like: an experiment in anatomy conducted m a pent¬ 
house; or an experiment in sloppy sentimentality conduc- 

*** Both type^ of experiments, it appeared, were equally 

sterile as to results. , • j 

Conducting her own investigation, she was surprised at 

**j^u^?erry there was certainly not anytlung pardcu- 
larly substantial. He was an irresponsible, shallow, gay, 
worthless, charming companion. But as a compamon, he 

was far different from a girl. . ^ 

There was something utterly delightful about hav¬ 
ing him call her up at least once a day, if he coidd not 
see her. Evidently it mattered to him how she was feelm|, 
whether she were blue, or bored. He told her aU of tas 
own troubles, and seemed to be mightily relieved ^ter 
the telling, though she was never able to do anythmg about 

***But when she entertained the thought of anythmg 
stronger between them than the superficial attachment 
which already existed, the whole picture broke up like a 
pied jigsaw puzzle. With all his superfciahty, Jei^ vvas 
wholly sufficient unto himself. While he liked to dii^ge 
his perplexities to a sympathetic audience, he would have 
been shocked at the thought of her domg anything about 
relieving him of his worries. He most jmsitively did not 
in anyLy need her. He had, and m^the fut^e would 
get along excellently without her. He had troubled, upon 
feveral occasions, to make that f 

And as for being jealous of her, she had found her 
former conclusion upon this score was whoUy unfounded. 
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He had resented Follansbee, before he knew what his 
relations with her were, only because he would have re¬ 
sented being the “two-time man” to an aged sugar daddy* 
He felt, she had learned, that there was a certain ridicu¬ 
lousness about such a situation that he would greatly have 
resented; but so far as competition from a young man of 
his own age was concerned, he would avowedly—and she 
was quite sure that he was not bluffing—bow out of her 
picture whenever she felt that another could interest her 
more than he could. 

Mary Lou’s reflections were cut short by the ringing 
of the hall bell. She heard Hulda go to the door and then 
return down the hall with a visitor. Hulda was a phleg¬ 
matic soul; it would not have occurred to her to question 
anything her employer did. However, she was a good 
MethMisl, and probably went to some lengths to convince 
herself that her mistress did not really ever “sin.” How 
she could rationalize herself into such a position Mary 
Lou was not able to discern; though, after the vears 
with the Fentons, she was quite well aware that people at 
all ingenious could dye practically anything if it surrounded 
a pecuniary matter in which they were the beneficiaries. 

With all the assurance; with, in fact, more than the cus¬ 
tomary aplomb of a young husband, Jerry flung open her 
bedroom door and entered. 

It gave Mary Lou a warmish feeling inside to have him 
make so free with her bedroom. He seemed to become by 
so doing a kind of relative. 

“Go^ Lord, you look cozy,” he commented, yanking 
off a raincoat and throwing it into a corner where it sloshed 
wetly. His hat followed. Swiftly he undressed to his shorts 
and dived into bed with her. He cuddled up to her, giving 
her a frightful chill; but she did not object. It was nice that 
he had come to her, out of the cold and the wet, to be 
held close and warmed. Not ever before during their ac¬ 
quaintance had he so deeply touched her. He evidently 
had no desire for sexual acrobatics. He wanted merely to 
be held and warmed. He snuggled his cold, wet face down 
on her warm, fragrant shoulder and kissed her skin. Said 
with the naive ecstatic abandon that always characterized 
him: 


“God! You’re warm and you smell nice, 
her tighter and tried to squirm closer. 


He hugged 
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“You’ve got a hell of a lot of nerve,” she objected rap¬ 
turously, “to come and climb in with me and give me a 
chill. I might catch pneumonia from you.” 

“Nuts, be quiet; I want to hear the rain on the win¬ 
dows.” 

They lay still and close and listened to the rain. She was 
a trifle sad when she reflected that if, when he had rung 
the bell, he had been told by new tenants of her removal 
to nobody knew where, he would in all probability have 
yanked out his address book, hunted up another place, 
and gone around to climb into bed with some other girl. 
She wished sincerely that it might make a very great lot 
of difference to him if some day she were to disappear.. .. 
But it was useless, she knew, to try to pierce the protective 
armor he had set up against emotional upheavals; this 
coat of mail which had come to him, apparently, with 
subconscious and instinctive perception, to protect him 
against all of the heart trouble incident to most conjoin- 
ings of males and females. She speculated as to why she, 
too, was not similarly equipped with a coat of armor after 
her loveless years. His early life, she knew, had been 
quite different. Even now he had a mother and a father to 
whom he might go in extremities—though he professedly 
never did. No doubt, however, she reasoned, the fact that 
they were always so securely in the background made 
other sentimental attachments unnecessary. 

Jerry had come to her well equipped in the art of love. 
He admitted to having had his first experience with one 
of the maids in his parents’ home when he was thirteen. 
His past, he had airily divulged, included a few hundred 
girls—he couldn’t remember most of their names; in fact, 
he had never known the names of many. These had been 
just fleeting, perfumed objects of an evening, met at a 
party and, occasionally enjoyed in a taxicab or in the 
bathroom while the rest of the guests were busily en¬ 
gaged making whoopee. Others there had been, too, even 
more emancipated, and more sensually abandoned than 
he. These had been the real stepping stones In his physi¬ 
cal education. There seemed to be nothing in connection 
with the facts of human dalliance, the possibilities for 
sensual polarization, which Jerry had not experienced and 
evaluated blithely. He was so completely unmoral that 
when ethics were discussed before him he was puzzled and 
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ill at ease and kept out of the conversation, as would a 
yokel in the presence of those discussing classical litera¬ 
ture, It had certainly never in his life occurred to him 
that there could be anything even faintly wrong about sex 
indulgence. 

After a time her femaleness made the usual impres¬ 
sion upon him, 

Jerry drew her closely to him and his lips played upon 
her body with the intensity of a musician playing a beauti¬ 
ful sonata. He kissed her lips, her nose, her long dark 
eyelashes, and gently bit the faintly colored lobe of each 
small ear. He kissed her neck and shouiders and sooth¬ 
ingly fondled each nicely rounded breast. Mary hon 
thrilled to each novel caress and soon she again discov¬ 
ered that there was more than one way to kill a cat. But 
this time she was neither shocked nor horrified. Just calm 
and peaceful, and blissfully happy. 

Again they lay quietly on the bed. Although Mary Lou 
was quite content, Jerry’s masculine nature would not 
permit such a tranquil interlude. 

He hugged her closer and whispered: 

“Mary Lou, do you love me at all?” 

“Of course not.” 

“I know you don’t—you exasperating bitch,” 

"As if you would be anything but bored at the thought 
of my loving you,” she teased, 

"Oh, hell, I don’t mean movie hogwash,” 

"What do you mean?” 

"I feel particularly devilish this morning. * * , The rain 
on the windows. The quiet and the warmth here. You 
don’t love me as much as I do you.” 

She understood that he was serious; that he was trying 
to make some point. She pondered him much as another 
younger girl might have wondered at the antics of a puppy, 
never having had a puppy to play with before. 

She eyed him in mute puzzlement, lifting up her head so 
that she might gaze down at him. He looked cute, his 
eyes brilliant with some new deviltry. She felt a surge of 
warmth go through her. , . , Such a naughty playmate; 
what on earth could he be up to, 

“Well,” he interrupted her thoughts pleadingly, 

“You mean you want me to—to—” She was suddenly 
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sick and frightened. He was, or at least pretended to be, 
abused: 

“Of course, if you feel that way about it.” 

He was greatly excited. Mary Lou felt keenly the hurt 
expression which had momentarily flashed across his face. 
She did not torture him with any further conversation. She 
knew now that she wanted to make him as calm and 
peaceful and blissfully happy as she. She stroked his skin 
softly. Jerry glanced apprehensively at the door. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, “Hulda wouldn’t think of com¬ 
ing in without knocking.” 

Gently she kissed each eyelid shut.... 

“Happy, darling?” she said. 

“Very,” he mumbled sleepily. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“Because 1 thought you’d get sore.” 

“But why should I get sore—ought I to? Don’t other 
girls—” 

“Oh, sure, but you’re different.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, there you go, always fishing for compliments. 
You’ve had enough of them, you hungry cat. I’ve told 
you you’re the most beautiful girl I ever knew, that 
you’ve got the swellest disposition I ever knew, that you 
mean something more to me than any other girl 1 ve 
ever knew,” 

“Do you love me, Jerry?” she asked, 

“Love? What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Don’t you care for me just a little bit more?” 

“Say, you aren’t going to go goofy on me, are you; fall 
in love with me—all that crap?” 

“No, I’m not going to fall in love with you, Jeriy; it 
would be impossible to fall in love with you, somehow. 

She jumped up, kissed him, and left the room. After 
she had washed her face and brushed her teeth, she stood 
gazing into the mirror, thinking. It was too painfully evi¬ 
dent that she was happy, had been happy of late, over an 
imitation of something. If the imitation of that thing could 
be so lifting, what migHt not the real thing be? 

She wondered if Jerry would always be greatly attached 
to her; or, after running through all of her possibilities, 
wouldn’t he be entirely through with her? Apparently it 
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followed that if one loved stingily, one might be loved long; 
whereas if one gave everything to one’s lover, there was 
nothing left and love faded away. ... Or was that true 
only of the imitation? It was peculiar that in all of formal 
education there was not included anything at all of prac¬ 
tical use in facing the real problems of life; the two big 
problems of social adjustment and sex; education seemed 
more and more to deal only with the minor third prob¬ 
lem of occupation . . . and when one bad no interest in a 
career, no need to make money, it would appear that the 
whole of American education was valueless. For the prob¬ 
lems concerning social adjustment and sex one had to go 
to books never to be officially found in colleges; books 
circulated surreptitiously and gready frowned upon ... as 
though the facts incident to sexual associations, the most 
natural human facts in the world, were utterly unspeakable 
Md beyond the pale. How silly. At worst Jerry was prov¬ 
ing a far more liberal education than any she had received 
in academic halls. He was the only one so far who had 
really made life mean anything to her. 

When she returned later, Jerry was sound asleep, breath¬ 
ing heavily, looking shockingly limp and exhausted. His 
curly hair had tumbled down from his forehead. She 
brushed it lightly back without waking him. Tucked the 
covers in around him tighdy. He seemed infinitely 
younger asleep, in the broad daylight. Carefully she low¬ 
ered the shade, and went out to caution Hulda to be quiet. 


Four 


It was early in April that Mary Lou^ In company with a 
girl who had been with her at Columbia and who now 
worked on a tabloid^ and two reporters from another 
paper, dropped in at a popular restaurant near the offices 
of the three newspaper people. 

They found a booth and settled down to some temper¬ 
ate drinking and mtemperate conversation. 

In a booth directly across from them, Mary Lou saw 
Alan Carteret. He did not see her. He had slumped back 
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into a corner of the booth and was staring straight before 
him. She was puzzled by his expression and momentarily 
convinced that she had made a mistake and that it was 
not Alan Carteret at all. 

About to call the attention of the others present to him, 
she felt a sudden premonitory disinclination to do so. The 
others chatted on vaingloriously about the by-lines they 
would surely have by next fall with the never-failing ebul¬ 
lience of those young folk dedicated to disseminating the 
news on behalf of the indifferent readers of newspapers. 
Mary Lou listened with, one ear, nodded sympathetically 
and out of the corners of her eyes watched Alan. 

He sat still as though turned to stone, his eyes full of a 
dreadful vision. His hand was glued to the glass before 

him, which was full. . 

Never before had Mary Lou seen a human being sit 
so still; it was as though even his soul were motionless. She 
thought of him as having been left there under hypnosis 
without power to move until the return of whoever had 
thus placed him under a spell. 

Her mind went back many months, stopping here and 
there on its swift journey to elaborate upon her memories 
of him. He was the most carefree and hearty of the young 
men she knew. . . . Worked for his father, whose broker¬ 
age firm had somehow managed to carry on successfully, 
despite the hard times. On the first occasion of their 
meeting, Alan had tried to make her as a matter of course. 
Failing, he had promptly dropped her and though they 
met freijuently and had a good many mutual friends, 
never again did he pay the slightest attention to her be¬ 
yond ordinary civility. 

He was, she knew, a bit over thirty. Always immacul¬ 
ately dressed; belonged to several clubs hard to crash. . . . 
Well thought of in all quarters. Never before had she 
seen him appear to be even mildly worried. His expression 
at the moment was one that might be expected to appear 
upon the face of a man contemplating his own destruction. 

When her party left, Mary Lou went along with them. 
After they reached the street, they broke up. She walked 
toward the taxi parked at the corner; but the more she 
thought of Alan, sitting alone, crushed and silent, the more 

concern she felt. _ . 

She had always admired him . . . his athletic male hg- 
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ure—^he had been a letter mao at college—laughing blue 
eyes... straight amber-colored hair ... splendid clear-cut 
features. Most of all she admired and envied his monu¬ 
mental savoir vivre . . . wished she might emulate it even 
to a small degree. 

Impulsively she turned and went back into the restau¬ 
rant. She sat down at the bar, ordered a brandy, and re¬ 
flectively eyed Alan Cartaret, who was still sitting alone in 
his booth. Then she made her decision. She would investi¬ 
gate. She tossed off the brandy, slid from her stool. 

She went into the leather-cushioned booth and sat down 
across the table from him. It was a full minute before he 
lifted his head and met her gaze. What she saw rn a d <» 
her glad that she had come back. His eyes fixed upon hers 
waveringly. They were so full of tragedy and some sort of 
black death that she was deeply moved. It seemed to her 
an extraordinarily long time before he recognized her, 
rose, bowed, said, “How do you do?” like a somnambulist 
addressing a dream and sat down again. He stared at her 
as though trying to bring his mind to bear upon her. She 
could see that he was going through a hell of suffering. 
She said gently; 

“What is it, Alan?" 

He concentrated and frowned, as though only with the 
^eatest of effort he had heard her question and to himself 
interpreted it. After a time he stirred and a change came 
over him. Watching him, she knew that he was not drunk; 
she had never seen him anywhere near drunk. By a tre¬ 
mendous effort of will he brought himself back from wher¬ 
ever he had been and regarded her, now thoroughly aware 
of her presence and her question. 

“I don’t understand,” he said coldly, and there was 
a lifeless quality to his voice; as though be had been think¬ 
ing of himself as dead and was speaking from the grave. 

“Oh, but you do, Alan. Something terrible has hap¬ 
pened; perhaps it might help if you’d tell me about it.” 

“What makes you seem so sad all of the time?” he 
countered. She was unprepared for this. 

“Me? Sad?” 

“Yes, always.” 

“You must be mistaken.” 

“No, my dear, I’m not mistaken. That’s why I always 
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avoided you. I hate sentimentality; I loathe people who 
can’t control their emotions. I’d walk blocks to get away 
from persons with ‘complexes.’ I’ve always thought that 
any man with courage and a sense of humor who didn’t 
ever take himself seriously was completely armored 
against life; and when I saw a girt who was haunted by 
melancholy, despite the fact that she was obviously well 
off, I always said to myself—well, I just wasn’t interested. 
But now I am. Tell me, what’s always been wrong with 
you?” 

“Nothing, honestly, Alan.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“If I tell you,” she bargained, “will you tell me what 
on earth’s gotten into you to change you this much since 
the last time I saw you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, Alan, you’re upset; even if you won’t play the 
game and exchange confidence for confidence, I’ll tell 
you anyway. I’m of illegitimate birth.” 

“Illegitimate?” Alan echoed, faintly amused. “What’s 
there to be so concerned about in that?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Nobody, I suppose, would quite 
understand except— 

“You’re taking long chances telling ine a thing like that. 
How do you know I may not repeat it?” 

“I hope you won’t. I’ve never told anybody before.” 

“Well, why do you tell me now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it just occurred to me that it might 
be a good idea, for some reason or other.” 

“You thought I’d be more likely to trade gossip with 
you, eh, if you told me a piece of news as devastating as 
that about yourself?” 

“Something like that, I guess.” 

“You’re getting to be a terrible busy-body, my dear, 
having nothing to do. You ought to find something to 
occupy your mind.” 

“Yes, I certainly ought; but what?” 

“Well, almost anything, let us say, except minding other 
people’s business.” 

“I’m sorry, Alan, I thought maybe. . , .” She rose and 
was about to go. He apparently intended to let her but at 
the last moment put out his hand arrestingly. 

“Sit down,” he directed. She sat down. 
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Would it cause you a great deal of embarrassment, 
Mary Lou, if 1 ever were to teU anyone what you told me 
a moment ago?” 

“I’m afraid it would, Alan; but in all the time I’ve known 
you. I’ve never heard you talk about anyone else, so I’m 
pretty sure you won’t talk about me.” 

I won t, my dear, and I’m glad you came along. I’ve 
half a mind to tell you what was on my mind, sure 
enough.” 

“I wish you would—maybe I could help.” 

“But why should you?” 

^ sot nothing to do.” 

I m glad you didn’t put it on any other basis.” 

“Want to come up to my apartment, Alan?” 

I ni surprised you’d permit it, after the peremptory 
way in which you disposed of my attempts at seduction 
quite some time ago.” 

“Oh, that..she shrugged. 

“Well, you needn’t be afraid now, Mary Lou.” Hearing 

the bitterness that came into his tone following this re¬ 
mark she was nervously sure that here was something 
more interesting than she had ever before encountered. 
She wondered if it could be a case of that intangible thing 
called real love. Had someone actually laid the impreg¬ 
nable Alan Carteret low? That indeed, must have been 
love. She was tremendously excited. Often she had heard 
of this sort of thing, but never before had she seen it. 

‘'Want a drink before we go?” 

She shook her head excitedly, 

I believe you’re a sadist,” he charged, when they 
were m a taxi bound for her apartment. “You always 
snubbed the heO out of me when I was cheerful, and now 
upset you take an enormous interest in 
me. He was atoost merry. She was glad indeed that she 
had happened into the restaurant. 

When they reached her apartment she asked him what 
he would have to drink. He shook his head negatively and 
again became abstracted. When they had lighted cigar¬ 
ettes and he had laid down wearily upon the lounge she 
pulled a chair up beside him, put her feet on another 
chan- and waited. 

He watched her for some time, and there was an odd 
expression in his eyes that was greatly discomfiting. It 
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portended something new and strange; and before this 
something she felt afraid, as though she were upon the 
threshold of an intimidating preternatural experience. 
When he did not speak, and his face fixed itself again into 
that expression of horror at contemplation of visions 
within, she prompted: 

“Spit it out, Alan. I proimse never to breathe a word ot 
it to anyone. You know what the psychoanalysts say 
about savages. They never go crazy because they always 
eo to others and dump their troubles out of theu con¬ 
scious minds before they sink into their subconscious 

“I’d give my right arm if I could fool myself into te- 
lieving in analysis.” His taut expression relaxed a trifle 
as he spoke. “And 1 believe you’re right. I m terrified at 
the thought of telling any human being, most of all a wo¬ 
man, what I have in mind; but, damn you, tJear, i 
you ever repeat it to a living soul, I’ll swear you lied, and 
I’ll tattle on you.” 

“You may.” , „ , .■ *‘t 

“But then it’s all perfectly mad, he cootmued. I 
might as well make a good job of it by being completely 
insane and telling someone about it.” 

“Who is she, Alan?” 

“ ‘She?’ ” 

‘‘Of course,” * , i ** 

“For God’s sake, Mary Lou. . . . The inevitable conceit 

of the female. Who is she! Must there be a she? Why 
couldn’t it be financial difficulties; or perhaps 1 ve just 
been told that I have tuberculosis and must spend the 
rest of my life nursing myself. P^^aps I ye murdered 
someone. Why would it have to be that ^ 

“I’m sorry if I’m irritating you. You seem dreadfully 
tired. Perhaps you’d just rather lie quietly or sleep.' 

" ‘Sleep?’ I haven’t slept for a hell of a Jong while, and 
it doesn’t seem as though I ever will agajn-” „ 

“Go on and tell me, Alan; I’m sure it 11 help. 

He put out his hand and grasped one of her wrists. 
“You’re sweet, Mary Lou.” He searched her face with 
a penetrating glance so wistful and at the satne time so 
full of terror that she was dreadfully concerned for hm. 

He turned from her and, gazing up at the ceiling, be¬ 
gan; 
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“You know what sort of an egg I am. You know what 
sort of life Fve led during the more than ten years since I 
was twenty; in fact, it began before that. Women, women, 
and still more women. All kinds. Society girls, shop girls, 
show girls, and the kind of girls—different from what you 
are—who go in for things that would make your hak 
stand up on your head.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Alan. Even if I did turn you down 
I may not have turned down others.” 

“I heard you were having some sort of an affair with 
Jerry Denton. You better watch out.” 

“For what?” 

“For the things that’ll get you if you don’t watch out” 

“What things?” 

“Lots of things you don’t know much about.” 

“. . . For instance—?” 

‘pon’t be prurient, my dear; I’m trying to spare you.” 

^ “Please don’t. Fm sure that the things which might get 
nice girls if they don’t watch out are not nearly so bad as 
the things that get nice girls if they do, contmually- 
watch out.” ^ 

He was amused, and his mood, she saw, considerably 
lightened. She felt happy. She had done him a tangible 
service. Something, perhaps, that no other woman had done. 

• . . If only he could like her for something other than— 
what he had always liked other women for. -.. But of what 
use was a pretty woman to a man, save as an instrument of 
gratification; and even if she were of some other use, and 
could prove it, a pretty female’s sex appeal would always 
color the issue no matter what her other uses or talents. 
While this passed through her mind be asked, prompting 
her to go on; 

. . And what’s that?” 

“Boredom.” 

“Boredom’s bad, my innocent; but not as bad as what 
happens to naughty girls who get surfeited with all of the 
ordinary thrills and have to go in for extraordinary ones.” 

“You mean Lesbianism?” 

“That, and other things.” 

“You think that’s so terribly bad?” 

“No, certainly not. Paradoxically, I don’t think it’s bad 
at all,” 

“Well, then, what? .. 
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“It all depends on the person, my dear; for you it 
wouldn’t work. You’re not the sort. And for me . . . well, 
if there’s anything in God’s crazy world that I loathe, 
despise, and can’t tolerate despite my effort to put up 
with anybody’s idiosyncrasies, it’s the Lesbian’s male con¬ 
comitant—^pansies! Morning glories! Fruit! Ugh! My flesh 
creeps when I think of it.’’ 

“Well, what’s that got to do with—" 

“My dear, for the past few months I’ve noticed an in¬ 
creasing boredom.... None of the old toys interested me. 
Life went so devastatingly stale I disliked to get up in the 
morning. . . . Actually went to bed at night, much to the 
consternation of my good parents, who naturally sup¬ 
posed I was approaching dissolution. 

“. . . And then a few days ago—never mind how, the 
details are of no consequence—it was as though I’d been 
struck by macabre lightning. It happened at a hotel. I 
saw something I wanted. Think of it! Me! I sank down 
into one of the lobby chairs too weak to move. The person 
was young and slim, and had yellowish hair and perfect 
features ... classical features.” 

“Love at first sight,” she diagnosed tentatively, 

“Mary Lou, it was a boy. A damned bellboy." 

She wanted to laugh. But she knew better. The thing 
seemed simple enough to her. She told him so: 

“For goodness’ sake, Alan; there’s nothing to worry 
about in that. I’ve seen girls who were so sweet and pretty 
that I liked to kiss them and did—but, goodness, that 
doesn’t make me a Lesbian. Why, remember your classical 
Greek. You’re taking the whole thing much too seriously.” 

“I hope so.” 

“You are, I’m sure, Alan.” 

“Don’t be so sure. I wish you were right. . . . But, my 
dear, I’ve lost my taste for girls as completely as if I’d 
never had it. I can’t imagine having anything to do with a 

“That’s just 3 temporary obsession, Alan. 

“It’s not. I’m afraid. I want so dreadfully to—to—I 
think of it all the time—but before I’ll do it, before I'll go 
that way. I’ll kill myself.” 

why should you be affected that way, Alan, by the 
life you’ve led? Goodness, think of all the old men who 
have been playing around all their lives who want nothing 
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more than younger and younger girls the older they get,” 

“That’s different. They grew up in another generation^ 
when it was hard to satisfy such desires; they postponed 
their youth, as it were. , , , I didn’t. 1 had endless oppor¬ 
tunities, and I took constant advantage of them.” 

“So did the Greek young men, yet they didn’t turn into 
pansies in their old ages.” 

“How do you know they didn't? Have you ever read 
anything of those periods, aside from the stuffy expurgated 
stuff handed out to young imbeciles in colleges?” 

“Well, there was Martial.” 

“Have you ever seen a complete translation of Martial, 
totally unexpurgated?” 

“No, I don't think so.” 

“Well, I have—^and lots of other things like that, too.” 

“Listen, Alan, don’t forget that youVe been going with¬ 
out sufficient sleep for years—drinking too steadily, drawing 
on your nervous energy in every way. YouVe over¬ 
drawn, that's all, like many an account at many a busy 
bank in these hectic days. YouVe come upon a sort of 
phobia. Probably if that young man were to permit you to 
do what you imagine you'd like to, you'd find out the 
whole thing was a species of waking nightmare, and you'd 
laugh at him, and at yourself, and recover at once.” He 
sat up and gazed at her intently. 

“You really think so?” 

“Pm sure so.” 

“Pd hate to try the experiment.” 

“I wish you would*' 

“But I might find out that I—” 

“I don't believe it for a minute, Alan. And, by the way, 
how long has it been since you've eaten a good, square 
meal?” 

“Heaven knows; I remember ordering many but I 
don’t believe I ate much of them,” 

“Pm going to order a steak sent up from the building 
restaurant; it won't take them as long to send up the things 
as it would Hulda to prepare them; she can make 
coffee.” When he did not dissent she went happily to the 
'phone. . , . Noticed that his eyes followed her around 
trustfully; which fact, to her, held an extraordinary sig¬ 
nificance which she could not quite define. 

While they waited for the meal to be sent up she sat 
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down again and chatted with him, since evidently this 
was what he most desired. She was touched at the intent 
way he listened to her. In the past he had been so self- 
sufficient and assured; to have him banging on her 
words almost breathlessly gave her a peculiar feeling of 
placement. 

“Honestly, Alan, the more I think of it the more I’m^ at 
a loss to see why you were so upset. I can easily imagine 
myself falling in love with a pretty girl, and perhaps tak¬ 
ing a certain amount of pleasure out of fondling her. With¬ 
out any great strain of the imagination I can see that it 
might be pleasant to hold her naked body in my arms. 
And even though I haven’t the faintest notion now of 
ever doing a thing like that, I’m sure if I did have I’d do i^ 
and I’m doubly sure that I wouldn’t worry about it a bit 
afterward, or feel degraded or frightened over what I’d 
done.” 

"That’s different,” he maintained. “People would wink 
at that and nobody’d think any the less of you for it be¬ 
cause Lesbianism is the vogue now; lots of women cul¬ 
tivate it to be smart, and end up by enjoying it. But fairies! 
Ugh! The most liberal-minded people I know are disgusted 
and bored at the very thought of them.” 

“Yet they circulate freely. There isn’t anywhere you 
don’t see them.” 

“Yes, I know; but I just can't reconcile the thing in my 
mind with any thought of myself in such a role.” 

“Don’t worry; you’ll never be anything like that. You’ve 
beard the popular song about ‘One Two-Time Trick 
Doesn’t Make a Two-Time Man’; you might add a verse 
about one flight not making a fairy,” 

“That’s just the trouble, it does. I know lots of women 
who are said to have had a Lesbian affair or two, yet 
they aren’t called Lesbians ... apparently one dive doesn’t 
make a Lesbian, but one flight does make a fairy.” 

“That’s if you get caught, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I’d be sure to.” 

“Goodness, I don’t know why you worry about if any¬ 
way. It seems to me that at one time or another some fool 
has informed me that practically every man I know or 
ever heard of in New York or elsewhere is queer. If you 
listen to a pansy you get the impression that everybody 
—big man, little man, black or white, down or up, is queer. 
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Suppose you did hop off with a blond bellboy—and 
he talked? Nobody’d believe him except those who wanted 
to, and theyd believe it about you as they believe it about 
almost everybody else whether there was any evidence or 
not” 

“Yes. There's a lot in that. Did anyone ever tell you, 
Mary Lou, that you’re a particularly rational and comfort¬ 
ing young person?” 

“No, nobody ever did, and if anyone said that about 
me Ld know he’d lost his sense of proportion; Fm the most 
eccentric person I know. I never think solidly. My mind 
goes around in circles; it’s never been anchored to any¬ 
thing. I envy girls who have jobs. Work knits their lives 
together as a narrative thread holds a story or a novel 
together.” 

“You know,” he said, “you make me feel ever so much 
better. I begin to see now that I was over-disturbed about 
the whole thing. Hell, I could pull something like that, just 
as you say, and probably get away with it easy enough. 
Nobody’d believe a lousy bellhop—^anything be said. And 
if no others knew. . . 

In spite of herself Mary Lou felt uneasy. Possibly she 
had gone a trifle too far in advising him. 

“You mean you’re going to do it, Alan?” 

“What would you think if I said yes?” 

. Well, of course, as you say, if you were careful not 
to get caught. But you'd know it. Do you think it might 
send you off into another period of melancholy afterward? 
Cause fits of depression? Perhaps make you want to go on 
and on until you no longer cared whether you got caught 
at it or not?” 

He was worried again now. 

“What do you think?” 

She was alarmed. He had thrown himself completely 
upon her. . . . Upon one who could not regulate her own 
life,. ., How could she possibly hope intelligently to advise 
this complicated male whose life was so much more 
colorful than her own? 

“Couldn’t you get interested in something else for a 
while? . . . Get your mind off the whole thing completely? 
.., Take more rest; watch your diet; drink less ... 

“What else could I get interested in, Mary Lou?"^ 

“Doesn’t your business require a lot of attention now?” 
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“My business! Hell, no. I am not a businessman. 
Where’d you get that idea? I just run around and meet 
people and put them in a frame of mind to be mowed down 
by Dad’s real salesmen. 1 never dosed a deal in my life; 
and I never could.” 

She was appalled. So this was Alan Carteret. .. . Suave, 
immaculately dressed, confident-seeming Alan Carteret. 
What, she asked herself with new insight, must lie be¬ 
neath the surface of those others whom she envied for 
their apparent adjustment to the three big problems of life; 
occupation, society and sex? Perhaps, like Alan, they, too, 
were blufi&ng. Perhaps Alan was right and she was indeed 
more rational and emotionally sound than most of them. 

At this juncture the waiter came up with the dinner. 


Five 


“What's Alan Carteret doing banging around you so 
much lately?’’ Jerry asked, a couple of weeks later. 

They had come home &om a night club and he was 
having a last drink, in her apartment, before leaving. 

“What makes you ask, Jerry?” 

“If he’s beating my time, tell me so and FlI bow out” 

“Alan is just worried about something. I seem to be able 
to comfort him.” 

“A lot, I’d say.” 

“Doesn’t it occur to you that he might care for me in 
some way other than the obvious? He could have any girl 
he wanted, with his line and his appearance.” 

“He couldn’t have you. I once heard him say he went on 
the make for you and fell down/’ 

“Indeed. That’s interesting.” 

“He acts peculiar these days. WTiat in hell ails him? 
Is his old man’s business a grind?” 

“I guess it’s bad; but no worse, I suppose, than most 
That’s not what’s bothering him/’ 

“Well, what is?” 

“His health, I guess, Jerry. I suppose the accumulation 
of late hours and nervous nights has begun to register/’ 
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Jerry shuddered and grimaced with distaste. 

‘^Cripesf Don’t remind me of it. That's why Fm pack¬ 
ing all the living I can into as short a space of time as pos¬ 
sible. There’s no telling what may happen later on. I want 
to be able to assure myself that I never missed anything.” 

He eyed her with an excess of amorousness which out¬ 
did any regard of this sort that she had observed previously. 

She wondered if his mood were predicated upon the 
apparent fact that Alan had entered the lists and might 
now be competing for her favors. She had noticed before 
what a strange effect this had on men and realized that 
those women who were forever making trouble through 
their cheating might not be the malicious creatures they 
were painted, but rather clever women who realized that 
one man’s ardor could be increased by the knowledge of a 
rival. 

“Mind if I don’t go, sweetness?” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to fell him that she would 
prefer that he did go. She wondered a trifle at this. Why 
should she want him to go? She had always wished him to 
stay on previous occasions. 

“You can stay if you like,” 

She must be, she thought, very superficial in her affec¬ 
tions to have so soon tired of her first lover: there seemed 
to be a unanimity of opinion among writers concerning 
the puissance of one’s first lover . , . something to the 
effect that no second one ever quite took his place; yet she 
realized now that her own attitude was becoming much 
like Jerry’s. If she never saw or heard of him again it 
would make no great difference. It was sad to think that 
even imitation love might be so impermanent and transi¬ 
tory. Jerry had opened up to her a realm of sensory enjoy¬ 
ment which had previously been denied her. During the 
few months that she had known him intimately, Mary Lou 
had become acquainted with many esoteric facts of life. 
Certainly no one could say that Jerry’s love-making was 
either dull or monotonous. Each new experience with him 
was like a trip into a densely wooded forest in which one 
starts out on the well-traveled paths but soon branches off 
into unexplored byways. She had learned from painful ex¬ 
perience that the more popular paths, while somewhat 
less glamorous and intriguing, were far safer and more 
comfortable. She wondered if all men were like Jerry, 
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interested primarily in their own sensual pleasure, or if 
this, too, were true only of imitation love. 

When they had entered the bedroom the naughty boy¬ 
ish grin on Jerry’s face warned her that she was in for stUl 
another novel experience. She was hotly curious but even 
more apprehensive. 

While they were going through the usual preliminaries 
Mary Lou could not help thirddng of Alan. Maybe he 
needed her and wanted her. The thought was a sweet 
one, and, she hoped, true. 

Suddenly she was trapped. She tried to scream but 
Jerry’s hand was over her mouth quickly. She struggled 
but he was too strong for her. When she finally wrenched 
herself away she turned upon him in a rage, 

“You selfish beast! Get the hell out of here and don’t 
come back.” 

“Ah, listen, sweemess, I didn’t think you’d take it that 
way. I thought you knew where babies came from by this 
time.” 

“They certainly don’t come from that sort of thing.” 

He gr inn ed at her: “You’re beginning to have a sense 
of humor, Mary Lou.” 

“ ‘Beginning to have!’ ” 

“Sure.” 

“Then you always took me for merely a bone-headed 
little piece of—” 

She was overcome with rage. 

“Get out, I tell you!” she exclaimed. 

“Aw, calm down. Gosh, I haven’t done you any dirt." 

“Go on, beat it; I mean it, I don’t want you ever to 
come around again. I can sec through you easily enough 
now; all that surface charm of yours . . . just salesmanship 
to put you into a position to get what you want no matter 
what it means to the girl.” 

“Listen, I’ll never do anything like that again.” 

“Get out, I say.” 

“So Alan is beating my time, uh?” 

She thought of Alan’s concern lest it be noticed that he 
was no longer so interested in women. It would make 
things easier for Alan if Jerry supposed . . . Jerry would 
be sure to spill it in quarters where Alan was known. . . . 
And she was popularly rumored to be hard to get. Aloud 
she said: 
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“Maybe.” 

“Well, hell, why didn’t you say so? Fit take the air. But 
let's at least part pleasantly.” 

“I get you, Jeri 7 . I am treating you too harshly, I 
guess. No hard feelings. Come on, we’ll have another drmk 
before you go.” 

They went into the dining room and Mary Lou secured 
the bottles herself; she did not require Hulda to serve her 
after dinner. Hulda always went to bed early and got up 
early. 

Tonight there were no late parties going on In the 
building. Everything was silent. She sat down gingerly and 
regarded him judicially. 

“My God, you look serious,” he prompted. 

“I am serious.” 

“About what?” 

“Life,” 

“Good heavens, don’t ever get serious about life,” 

“What else is there to get serious about?” 

“Why get serious about anything?” 

“My, what a headache there must be ahead for us all, 
Jerry.” 

“Oh, what the hell—don’t ever think beyond the hour. 
What’s it ever gotten anybody to do that?” 

“I guess you’re right—but, it doesn’t make sense 
-.. such a conception of life.” 

“What conception?” 

“Yours, Alan’s; that of almost everybody we run 
around with.” 

“Don’t be dull. You know perfectly well that even if the 
way most of us live is questionable, the way the other 
half gets by is worse,” 

“What other half?” 

“The dopes who get married and fall in love, work 
like hell and advertise ... all that.” 

“I suppose you’re right. Marriage couldn’t mean much 
more now than just trying to walk a sexual tightrope, 
if one were married to a jealous man; or just drifting back 
to a life no different than it was before marriage if one 
married a liberal man. I think you’ve gone a long way to 
persuade me, Jerry, that Fm not going to care much for 
men.” 

“You! Why, you’ve got the time of your life ahead of 
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you. You’re morbid tonight. Maybe you need a cathartic.” 

He grinned remorselessly. 

“You damned imp!” she reproached, but without an¬ 
ger. “Tell me, are all men really like you; I mean the 
interesting ones; not the dull, stolid ones.” 

“Human nature’s always been the same, hasn’t it?” 

“I suppose so_And I thought that life was going to 

be so delightfully easy. I thought I could make you happy, 
and at the same time enjoy you myself; but all of the 
time you weren’t satisfied with what you were getting; you 
wanted more and more and more . • • and even after you d 
gotten all those things, at the expense, perhaps, of injury 
to me, you’d not have been at all grateful; then you’d 
have wanted to trade me off as an urchin would a 
chipped marble, for some other urchin’s chipped marble. I 
can see where you men come in, but where does the wo¬ 
man come in on that kind of deal?” 

“Most of them manage to stand it.” 

“Yes, but they don’t seem at all happy about it.” He 


shrugged. 

“Nobody is happy, sweetness. You can make all sorts 
of trades with life, but you’ll never get the best of it. 
There are the bourgeois women all over the United States 
who trade freedom for marriage and never even hear of 
these things that you’re distressed about now. They 
never hear of anything, except dullness and childish su¬ 
perstition and the petty triumphs of their plodding spouses. 
That would make an intelligent girl like you sicker than 
anything you’ll come across the way you live. 

“I always think of life as a huge gambling joint, like 
Monte Carlo. All sorts of people go to the tables and try 
their luck in all sorts of ways . . . nearly every one has a 
system of some sort for playing, whether they realize it or 
not' and in the long run every one of them loses, and the 

house wins.But some of them expect to lose m the 

end, and have a lot of fun playing anyway—the Good 

Sports,” , ... „ 

“It sounds clever, Jerry; there’s probably something 
wrong with it somewhere, but I’m in no position to argue 
with you. You’re a persuasive sophist.” 

“You decidedly are developing a sense of humor, my 


dear.” 

“Yes, and I’m 


beginning to see what purpose such a 
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sense of humor serves in the New York you and I know. 
It’s the sugar-coating that makes the bitter pills seem palat¬ 
able.” 

. . But why look so bleak about it, sweetness?” He 
rose to go. She got up and moved toward the door with 
him. 

"Is our playing together really over, Mary Lou?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“You’re not sore?” 

"I certainly am!” She made a wry face and he laughed, 
understanding her special intent in^this. She was dis¬ 
mayed that he so oimplacently agreed to a final parting. 

“Well, Mary Lou, you’re a darn fine scout, and if I can 
ever do anything for you—^I don’t mean Uiat just for¬ 
mally, I mean that I’ll actually do it.” 

"I believe you would, Jerry. And that goes for me, too, 
honesdy.” 

“Shake.” He put out his hand. She took it and shook 
it, and with a last carefree smile he was gone. 

So that, she thought to herself, leaning gingerly with 
her back to the door, was that. So completely meaningless 
and silly. She could just as well have lighted her way 
emotionally to the climaxes he had provided with a candle. 
It was downright disgusting, now that she came to think of 
it; and yet, so far as she could see, there was nothing much 
further than that to which she might look forward. A life 
of getting up in the morning and going to bed in the morn¬ 
ing; drinking carefully, reading more or less boredly, dres¬ 
sing and undressing; washing and getting soUed again, 
talking endlessly with people about things that had been 
worn out as topics of conversation between Plato and his 
dialectical set-ups. Eating and getting rid of what one had 
eaten. Growing a jot older each day; a little nearer that 
time when one would be either lowered into the groimd to 
rot or burned up in a kiln. But then, it was silly, she told 
herself, to think like that. Sophomoric. She was merely ex¬ 
periencing difiSculty in getting adjusted; and quite naturally 
so, considering her unusual early conditioning. 
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Six 


Bernice was employed at one of the branch shops of a 
circulating library chain around the corner from the apart¬ 
ment building which housed Mary Lou. Not unpretty, 
there was a sad, meek sweetness about her which appealed 
to Mary Lou. 

Bernice was quiet and retiring. She read a great deal 
and whenever Mary Lou entered the shop to find no 
customers there, Bernice would be buried in a book; al¬ 
ways something impressively esoteric. Paradoxically, 
when she talked, it was never in the manner of the typical 
frustrated intellectual who read everything erudite avail¬ 
able in order to be packed with knowledge which could 
be made to resemble intelligence by a skillful manipula¬ 
tion. Bernice was shorter than Mary Lou and very slim. 
She dressed poorly in garments which always seemed to be 
mouse-colored. Her eyes were extraordinarily large and 
bright and she had a startling way of fixing them unwaver¬ 
ingly upon the eyes of anyone to whom she talked. Her 
hair was a rich brown, and always naturally straight. She 
caught it up at the back of her head in a small knot which 
made her seem old-fashioned and quaint. She affected no 
make-up whatever and had not even plucked her eye¬ 
brows. Mary Lou had found it increasingly pleasant to 
seek her company; she was so quiet, and so unformidable 
as compared to most of Mary Lou’s other friends. She 
moved around among the bookshelves as though they 
were her natural habitat; as if she were not concerned 
with them, but cast against them, as an anirnal might be 
cast against a background of cool leaves, without either 
devouring the leaves or knowing one from another. Mary 
Lou of late, as between the disappointing end of her 
affair with Jerry and the puzzling debacle that her asso¬ 
ciation with Alan had reached, sought out Bernice more 
frequently. It had always been her ambition to get the 
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girl out of the bookstore in order to see what she would 
look and act like away from that background. It seemed 
that she could not possibly be placed with a busy street as 
a background, or a modern apartment. 

This afternoon, which was one of the enforced holidays 
Ae circulating library chain had to give its employees 
in lieu of a wage raise, Bernice was in Mary Lou*s apart¬ 
ment for the first time. 

Sitting on the edge of a chair, her feet firmly placed 
upon the floor, she appeared to be in a position for flight 
at any moment. 

The more Mary Lou strove to make her feel comfort¬ 
able, the more she became convinced that ^e girl was 
really afraid of something tangible. Mary Lou coaxed; 

“Sure you won’t have a cocktail?” 

‘‘1 better not,” 

“What is the matter, dear; you seem to be ill at ease?” 

“Tm not, really. It*s lovely here. It was good of you to 
invite me.” 

“I want you to come often,” 

“You do!” 

“Surely. Why not?” 

“Td like to, only—” 

“Only what, Bernice?” 

“You’d soon get bored with me.” 

It was on the tip of Mary Lou’s tongue to say that since 
she was bored with everything else she might as well be 
bored with her. Bernice seemed not unlike a hypersensi¬ 
tive animal cautiously investigating strangeness first by 
smell, to be followed later by tactile explorations, 

“How old are you?” Mary Lou asked abruptly, 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Is that alll ... Not that you look older, but you act as 
though you were twenty-five. What makes you so sad ail 
of the time?” 

“Oh, Fm not sad, particularly, Miss Fenton.” 

“Call me Mary Lou.” 

“Oh, may I?” She brightened perceptibly, 

,. Certainly, why not?” 

“After all, why not, Mary Lou?” Her way of pronounc¬ 
ing the name was remarkable. It was as though she had 
been saying over a line of poetry to herself and the name 
had been spoken aloud out of the inwardly said lines, 
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Mary Lou was startled. She glanced sharply at her pest. 

“Live at home?” 

“Yes, Mary Lou.” 

“Where?” 

“Brooklyn.” 

“Live with your people?” 

“Yes.” 

“Any brothers or sisters?” 

“None.” 

This was too much. Mary Lou gave up the effort to 
drag the girl into confidences. She was aware, however, 
that the book clerk came out of the drabbest environ¬ 
ment and that her life was totally inauspicious. 

“Bernice, dear,” Mary Lou continued, “now please 
don’t be offended but I’ve got a lot of clothes I don’t use 
any more—all sorts of things; dresses, coats, underwear, 
and —” 

“Haven’t you a maid?” the other asked, not without 
discernible chill. 

“Oh, they’d never do for her. She’s large, and besides, 
she wouldn’t appreciate nice things. I thought you might, 
and I hoped you’d be kind enough to understand and 
realize how much pleasure it would give me if you’d—” 

Bernice paled. Mary Lou bit her lip. This, she saw, was 
going to be a great deal more difficult than she had antic¬ 
ipated. She wished that she had not mentioned the 
matter. But when the other again spoke she saw that she 
had misconstrued her reactions and that it was some¬ 
thing else which had caused Bernice to pale and become 
confused. 

“I’d love to have some of your things,” Bernice said 
softly. She averted the unblinking gaze from her large, 
slate-colored eyes and gave every evidence of being greatly 
agitated over Mary Lou could not imagine what. 

“Then you’re not offended? I’d hoped you wouldn’t 
be.” 

“No, indeed, I’m not offended. I’d love to have some¬ 
thing of yours.” It occurred to Mary Lou that her pest 
had said this last in rather an odd tone of voice. 

“Well, suppose we go in and look over some of the 
things? Sure you won't have a drink of something? You 
seem so tired and blue. I’m sure you’d feel better. We 
might get a lot of fun out of this.” 
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‘‘All right, whatever you say, Mary Lou.’^ 

Mary Lou got a bottle of Italian wine and poured out 
two glasses. 

“You needn’t be afraid of this. It will make you feel 
better, I imagine^ but it’s not strong enough to make you 
sick, even if you’re not used to drinking.’’ 

“I’ve never drunk anything, Mary Lou; it might make 
me drunk.” 

“Maybe it would be a good idea if you did get drunk. 
You look as though you were terribly tense, for some 
reason—-or am I getting entirely too familiar? Sometimes 
I think rU degenerate into a reformer. Tm everlastingly 
tempted to monkey with other people’s business , ,, prob¬ 
ably because Fve got none of my own.” 

“Drunk?” her guest said hoarsely, palpably terrified. 
“That would be just, just too—” 

“My dear, I wasn’t serious. Please don’t worry. If you 
drank that whole bottle it wouldn’t make you drunk,” 

“It might, since I never drink anything.” 

What on earth, Mary Lou wondered, was the matter 
with the girl? Obviously she needed something badly. Per¬ 
haps a great deal could be accomplished for her psyche if 
some husky truck driver were to handle her roughly. 
Beniice drank off the glass of wine at one draught, imi¬ 
tating her hostess. They went into the bedroom. 

W^ile Bernice stood and watched silently, Mary Lou 
pulled open drawers, ransacked a wardrobe trunk, and 
rustled through closets. There were endless pretties. She 
came across, among other things, a pretty bathing suit, 
made of pink and white knitted wool, consisting in a brief 
pair of panties and a brassiere. It had shrunk woefully 
the season before. She examined the suit and then sur¬ 
veyed her guest. It was May, and the swimming season 
would soon be around. That was what the book clerk 
needed most of all: exercise, sunlight, fresh air. . . . With 
such a chic bathing suit she’d surely be tempted to seek 
the beaches. 

“Take off your clothes, honey, and let’s see if this will 

fit you.” 

Mary Lou put down the bathing suit and rummaged 
deeper into the largest closet in the bedroom. She dredged 
up several summer dresses that she was sure she wouldn’t 
wear in the summer season to come. They might be too 
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large for Bernice, but perhaps they could be altered to 

fit 

When she had put down the dresses she glanced up at 
her guest, feeling a certain tenseness in the room. Bernice 
stared at her, round-eyed and pale, obviously frightened 
half out of her wits. 

“Why! What’s the matter, Bernice?” 

“You want me to undress! Take off everything, in front 

of you?” , . 

, . Certainly, why not? . . . But, of course, if youd 
rather not, you can just take the bathing suit along and 
if it doesn’t fit you, you can give it to someone it will fit. 
But I’ve got some underthings here, and I wanted to 
see if those dresses ... do you mind, terribly, undressing? 

“No, 1 don’t mind, only ...” . j • 

“Goodness, you’re a timid person, Bernice. . . . And m 
New York! Why, I didn’t suppose that any girl nowadays 
would hesitate much to undress in the presence of a man, 
let alone before another woman. But never mind. You 
can take aU these things along. We’ll look them over and 
pack them into an old trunk 1 have in another room; 111 
send the trunk out to your home, and you can do as you 
like with them.” Mary Lou could not prevent a certain 
chill from coming into her tone. It was dismaying to have 
her warm interest received in such curious fashion; she 
had anticipated a lot of fun in dolling up Bernice, The girl 
seemed to be frozen to the core. 

“Will you have another glass of wine?’" she asked hope¬ 
fully, Bernice gulped out: 

‘‘Yes,” as though eager to make up for the fact that 
she had displeased her hostess. After giving her guest a 
perplexed glance, Mary Lou went into the living room and 
brought the bottle and two glasses back with her. Poured 
out another drink for each of them. This second one, too, 
Bernice gulped down a trifle hysterically. 

“Do you really object so much to trying on some of 

these things, Bernice?” , 

“I don’t object at all, Mary Lou; I’d love to, and you re 
awfully kind_Only; well, Fm afraid to undress before 

^ “Oh, I see." Mary Lou bit her Up. Poor little thing. Of 
course she was ashamed. Doubtless she was wearing rags 
beneath that mouse-colored dress. 
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“But you could go into the bathroom to disrobe and 
leave your things there. Maybe we'd find something 
among this stuff that you'd rather wear home,” It couldn’t 
be that she wasn’t clean; she was always immaculate. 

Another glass of wine had succeeded in warming Ber¬ 
nice a trifle. There was a touch of color in her pale, uc- 
rouged cheeks. 

“It isn’t that, Mary Lou; only—I suppose you think I’d 
be ashamed of my underclothing. ... I guess that’s what 
you’re thinking—it’s that I would be ashamed to be nude 
before you.” 

“But why?” 

“I don’t know.” She waited a minute and added, in a 
rush, as though she was mortally afraid to say it, yet in¬ 
tended to: 

“Maybe I wouldn’t be if you—” 

“Oh!” Mary Lou laughed. “You are a funny girl. Fm 
not sure you aren’t a bit morbid. You’ll get over that after 
you’ve had a sweetheart. Haven’t you ever had one?” 
Mary Lou was busy undressing, 

“No!” Bernice gulped. 

Presently Mary Lou stood nude, like a perfect ivory 
statue, slender, warm, white and seductive. Bernice’s eyes 
grew larger than Mary Lou had ever seen them before. 
As though her eyes were torn down despite her, she low¬ 
ered them to examine Mary Lou in detail. She flushed 
scarlet; and Mary Lou, to her astonishment, found her¬ 
self blushing too, Bernice leaned back against the dresser 
weakly. After flushing she turned deathly pale. She moved 
her mouth as though she were trying to speak and couldn’t 
because of a constriction or dryness that made speech im¬ 
possible, She brought a hand convulsively to her throat. 
Then she raised both hands to her face and moaned: 

“Oh!” 

Mary Lou hastily poured out another glass of wine, 

“Here, take this, dear. What on earth’s the matter?” 

“Oh, Mary Lou, I mustn’t drink any more. It’s making 
me feel—feel—as though I—” 

“Come, Bernice, drink this. It’ll do you good. You’re 
worn out and tired out and morbid from overwork and 
too much reading and a hideously drab life. No sweet¬ 
heart! A pretty little thing like you! It’s outrageous!” 

Bernice lowered her bands from her face. She did not 
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look directly at Mary Lou as she accepted the proffered 
glass and gulped it down. 

“Sit down on the bed,” Mary Lou instructed. “You seem 

Bernice crossed to the bed and sank down weakly. She 
sat with her hands rigidly u^n her knees, staring straight 
before her, obviously avoiding seeing Mary Lou. At last 
she spoke hysterically: 

“Oh, please, Mary Lou, get dressed again. You’re so 
beautiful I can’t stand it!” The last was a wail almost of 


agony. 

At last Mary Lou understood. 

“I see, Bernice,” she said, compassionately. She 
reached out her hand where she sat at the girl's side. Put 
it over one of Bernice’s hands where it reposed upon her 
knee. Bernice trembled and turned away. Mary I^u 


soothed: . 

“It’s all right, dear; I understand. Why didn t you tell 

me?” 

“I thought you’d be disgusted.” 

“How silly! Why on earth should I be disgusted?” 
“Because it’s unnatural, and you’re so normal and 
healthy and sane.” 

“ ‘Unnatural?’ Who’s to say what is and isn’t natural, 

my dear?” . 

“You mean you don’t mind that I’m madly m love >vim 

you?” 

“In love with me!” Mary Lou found herself strangely 


tremulous. 

“Yes, so much so that I don’t dare come near you for 
fear I’U—” 

“You’re not in love with me; you just mean that my 
flesh . .. you’re like a man that way, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” she said wildly, still without looking 
at her. “No, no—areally I’m not. I wouldn’t care anything 
about that part of it—except that it would seem in some 
way like a sort of worship. Just having you Kime into the 
shop and talk to me is all I’d ever hoped for.” 

Mary Lou was rocked deeply. That sounded much like 
what the poets were always describing. It was vastly differ¬ 
ent from the cormorant clamoring of all the men she 
knew—except Alan. 

Mary Lou sat very quiet and strangely happy. JJer- 
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nice had said it would be a sort of worship! She wished 
fervently that she might fee! that way toward somebody. 
That would put meaning and emphasis into life. To care 
for someone that much, and have the affection even a 
little bit returned. She took Bernice into her arms. 
Forcefully she dragged the girl’s face around and put it 
down upon her bare bosom* This was too much for 
Bernice. 

Mary Lou lay back, not much entering into things, ex¬ 
cept that she felt happy to know that she was giving a poor, 
twisted human creature something that nobody would give 
Mary Lou; there was a complicated delight in that* 

Bernice was completely uninhibited now. She mur¬ 
mured hysterical words of adulation as her eager, hot 
young lips kissed Mary Lou in a wild rapacity which Mary 
Lou would not have thought possible in so repressed a 
creature- Her eager, small hands were everywhere. . * * 
And this, Mary Lou realized, with eyes shut, was the 
spirit trying to meet the spirit and become identified with it 
. . . and, being unable, of course, to do so, symbolizing it 
all in terms of the flesh. Through her flowed an appercep¬ 
tion and sympathy so great she wished mightily that she 
could return it all in kind; but she could not. 

The afternoon was shading Into early evening. The 
pleasant bedroom became gradually darkened. At last 
Bernice desisted. She collapsed and sobbed wildly. 

Mary Lou sprang up and bent over her. 

‘'Honey, what’s the matter?” 

“You’ll loathe me for an unclean, crazy, twisted thing 
now.” 

“You sweet idiot. I’ll do nothing of the sort I need you, 
honey; nobody has ever felt quite like that toward me be¬ 
fore.” 

“You’ll pity me,” Bernice charged, still sobbing. Mary 
Lou had often heard that they insisted upon being miser¬ 
able about it; perhaps that was part of their pleasure. 
Firmly she contradicted: 

“I won’t, dear, really I won’t.” But Bernice refused to 
be comforted. She cried on for quite a while. Mary Lou 
sat by her and stroked her hair lovingly. . , . Wondered 
why it was that everything in her life was twisted and queer 
and bizarre . . . decided it was because her whole life was 
outre. She had come into the world in a queer way. She 
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lived an unnatural life, with nothing to do, no interests. 
Seeking out odd people, naturally falling in with them be¬ 
cause she did not herself fit into any of the large, stereo¬ 
typed social categories. She said: t j j 

“If you were to ’phone your parents that you had de¬ 
cided to stay away all night with a girl ftjcpd* would they 

permit it without your getting into trouble? 

“Yes they know I have no interest in men; and they 
wouldn’t care, anyway, so long as I arrived on pay day 

with my pay envelope.” . . j 

Mary Lou was touched. She patted her guest and said: 
“Never mind, dear; life is going to be vastly different 

for you now.” . j 

“It’s going to be hell,” the other predicted. 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m awfully in love, ^d you’re not like me. 
You could never love me that way.” 

“Perhaps I could learn.” „ 

“I wouldn’t want you to. Not for anything in the worm. 
The poor devils, Mary Lou mused; they bad to sufler; 
that was part of it, evidently. Remerabering, she knew 
that every love of which she had read had been 
chiefly by the misery and suffering of those involved, wim 
one-tenth of one per cent ecstasy that was f 
make up for it all. No wonder so many people fled trom 
love. But, nevertheless, Mary Lou was happy; more so 
than she could ever remember having been before. Here 
was someone who needed her; someone to care for; some¬ 
one to nurse and fondle and make happy. A beaten, 
warped, twisted, miserable little thing she could do for, 
as Mrs. Fenton would have put it, meaning ^mething 
quite different. Bernice was so exhausted she could 
hardly move. She had stopped weeping. Mary Lou mrned 
her over. Took off her stockings. She had long ago kick^ 
off her shoes. Removed her other clothing. Her under¬ 
clothing was impressively clean; but mended ^“d old. Sh^ 
felt the other trembling as she touchy _ her. Her eyes 
were closed, and her hands were clenched fists. She kept 
her mouth so tightly compressed as to give 
that she must be unmercifully grmding her *ceth togetne , 
Dusk was coming on now, and the room was but dirmy 
lighted. Bernice lay naked upon the bed. Mary Lou ca¬ 
ressed her small, perfect breasts. They were soft and pretty, 
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but they caused, in Mary Lou, no more than the sensation 
a mother might feel in handling a baby’s body. Bernice 
had a splendid figure, though considerably undersize. Her 
body was without blemish or disproportion. In the dusk it 
appeared uncannily white and softly curved. Mary Lou 
wished that she might feel for her guest the desire that 
Bernice had felt for her. It would be interesting to be so 
greatly disturbed and aroused about anything. Ber¬ 
nice’s excitement had gone far beyond Jerry’s, even dur¬ 
ing his most feverish moments. 

Gently she stroked Bernice’s body, but she felt only 
deep affection and sympathy. She lay down beside her and 
took the girl into her arms. 

“You sweet thing,” she whispered tenderly. Bernice 
turned upon her side and snuggled close. 

“If you could love me a bit, for just a little while, Mary 
Lou, 1 wouldn’t care about anything; I could die then, 
ever so happy.” 

“Were you always this way, Bernice?” 

“I guess so. I never cared for boys. I used to be afraid 
of them. Now I hate them. They’re so ugly, even the hand¬ 
somest ones-And I was always afraid of girls_More 

afraid of the pretty ones than the ugly ones. I’ve been, it 
seems to me, unreasonably afraid of everything and every¬ 
body ever since I can remember; I was more afraid 
of you than anyone I ever knew—oiily in a different way.” 

“Me!” Mary Lou ejaculated. 

The room was growing a trifle chill, though the windows 
were down. Mary Lou got up and put on a pair of silk 
pyjamas. After she had found a pair for Bernice, she 
turned on the light and stood gazing down at her; 

“Do you want to lie quietly a bit; or do you think you 
could have dinner now, dear? Wc’il have it sent up.” 

Bernice opened her eyes slowly and looked up at her. 
Mary Lou was greatly disturbed at the devotion which 
shone out of the younger girl’s eyes. Devotion and some¬ 
thing else. Something that was like a birth. The beginning 
of courage and happiness. This, Mary Lou reflected, 
warmed from head to foot with delight, she had managed 
to do; she, a so useless and ridiculous creature hitherto. 
She was deeply grateful to Bernice. She leaned over and 
kissed her tenderly upon the lips. 
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Seven 


“But for goodness’ sake,” Mary Lou ar^ed a few days 
later, when she was having luncheon with Alan, “why 
don’t you go ahead and indulge this feeling you say you 
have and at least find out whether or not there’s anything 
in it; maybe it’s your imagination." 

“It isn’t my imagination," Alan insisted somberly. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing." 

“Nothing except sit around and worry constantly?’’ 
He exhibited no lack of supercharged gloom. 

“Well, Alan, if I felt that way about things I’d certainly 
make motions one way or another.” 

“No, you wouldn’t," he denied. “You’d be scared to 
death.” 

“I wasn’t scared when I finally made up my mind to 
go all of the way with Jerry.” 

“What’s become of him?" 

“Don’t know. I don’t see him any more.” 

“He’s probably off on another tack,” Alan observed 
carelessly. “You’re well rid of him.” 

“Yes; and besides. I’ve got another interest now.” 
She told h im about Bernice. He was so interested and 
amazed that he forgot his own troubles and cheered up 
considerably. 

“But suppose, my dear, you’d have been tempted to 
take an active, rather than a passive interest in proceed¬ 
ings? m bet you’d have been frightened stiff and disgusted 
with yourself.” 

“Not at all. I did try to stimulate an interest in the 
thing from an active viewpoint; if I had succeeded, I’d 
have gone right ahead without any fears or regrets.” 

“You would?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you think I ought to do the same?” 
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“Certainly, why not?” 

“But what would you think of me if I did?” 

“What difference would that make?” 

“It would make a lot of difference.” 

“It would? Why, Alan?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know.” He twisted around in his chair, as 
though her line of questioning annoyed him. She desisted 
and remained silent. The private club in which they 
were was high up in a prominent downtown building. 
They had a table near a window, where they could see 
out over lower New York. The food was excellent, and 
the liquor expensive. There was a full bar in another 
room, equipped with an excellent bartender, who had 
seen service in prominent European hotels, and knew how 
to mix drinks. As Alan was about to say something, a 
waito came over and whispered to him, then departed 
hurriedly. Alan laughed and then looked pained. 

“The fool says a show is going on this afternoon; 
we should have been here a little sooner,” he said 
facetiously. 

“ *A show’?” 

“Yes, you’ve heard about them, haven’t you?” 

“What kind of show?” 

“A hell of a show.” 

“You mean—” 

“Precisely.” 

“Oh, damn! Fd certainly like to see one. I’ve often 
heard about them,” 

“I saw one once; it made me sick at the stomach.” 

“What do they do?” 

“There are only a few things to do. Vice is singularly 
definitive and stereotyped; the same things have to be 
done over and over monotonously.” 

“Must be something like freshman literature courses at 
college, where they read the same old passages over and 
over again year after year till you’d think they’d bore 
everybody to death.” 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “That’s the whole trouble. You 
run the scale of vice and there’s nothing left. What else is 
there in life, Mary Lou?” 

“Good heavens, don’t ask me; I haven’t the faintest 
idea.” 
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“It must be over now.” 

Following his glance, Mary Lou noticed a large 
group of people coming into the club bar from a rear 
room. It was an oddly assorted group of men and women; 
all of them extremely well dressed and obviously pros¬ 
perous. Some of them were greatly excited and strangely 
animated; others looked as though they were about to 
faint. Mary Lou was intrigued by their various expressions 
and continued to watch them as they entered the dining 
room. 

Suddenly she gasped. 

“Look!” Her ^ance indicated a nationally known states¬ 
man coming into the room with the others. “Why does he 
come here? Isn’t he taking an awful chance?” 

Alan chuckled. 

“It doesn’t make the slightest difference what a cab¬ 
inet member does, my dear, or a celebrity. Everyone says 
such nasty things about them, anyway. Practically every¬ 
one there is influential in some field or other. Most of them 
are wealthy.” 

Following all the others a slender, striking young man 
came out of the rear door and walked up to the bar. 
Mary Lou was impressed. The young man had sharply 
cut features. He was the nearest approach to a satyr she 
had ever seen in real life. To Alan she whispered: 

“Who is he?” 

“Oh, that’s the impresario, an artist named Walter 
Templeton. He stages these shows for this club and for 
other people around town. He paints remarkably well but 
only pictures that cannot be openly hung anywhere. He’s 
a most congenial and interesting person despite his pecul¬ 
iar absorptions. An individual who has no right to exist in 
this age. He comes from Chicago; been here in New York 
for four years. Like to meet him?” 

“I certainly would.” 

Alan turned around and motioned. Templeton came 
over. Alan rose and presented him. The artist bowed 
slightly and with a “May I?” drew up a chair on the other 
side of Mary Lou. 

While he and Alan were exchanging the usual inanities 
Mary Lou was intensely aware of the artist. He was 
sitting closely enough to just slightly touch her. She felt an 
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inner conviction that here was in one person the most 
rankly poisonous and the most highly interesting indi¬ 
vidual that she had ever known. 

She said, “I am sorry we were not here in time for the 
show. Mr. Templeton.” 

“Oh?” He arched his eyebrows significantly. 

Alan has told me just enough to stimulate my 
interest, and I am sure it must have been delightfully 
wicked.” 

^ On just this slight provocation Wally proceeded to 
vividly describe the entire panorama in every lurid de¬ 
tail. He seemed to be diabolically pleased at the effect he 
was creating. Alan was obviously embarrassed and Mary 
Lou’s face changed color many times. 

When he had finished Templeton excused himself and 
rose from the table. 

“You really must come around some time. It will do 
you good. You re both all snarled up in your own 
complexes.” 

It was on the tip of Mary Lou’s tongue to make a tart 
reply to this, but it seemed somehow silly to do so. Wally 
appeared to be age-old even if he seemed young; the 
thought of fooling him about anything with respect to 
human nature seemed ridiculous. Instead she smiled po¬ 
litely and said, “I don’t think I’d ever want to see such a 
show, but I have enjoyed your description of it scandal¬ 
ously, and 1 am impressed by your unparalleled savoir 
vivre." 

The artist took out a memorandum book and jotted 
down Mary Lou’s address. 

“You’ll see more of me,” he promised, “don’t worry.” 

She did worry a trifle. She had a peculiar notion that 
despite his surface smoothness, to be pricked by his nails 
would cause an ordinary human being to swell up, turn 
purple and black, and die. 

Mary Lou was in a terrific hurry to get out of the 
place. She fairly dragged Alan along after her. When they 
were out on the street he started to call a taxi, but she 
stopped him. 

“No,” she begged. “Let’s walk along in the air for 
awhile.” 

“Do you feel faint?” 
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“No, but I want some air. My God! So that’s the sort 
of thing it leads to.” 

They walked along Broadway, jostled by the crowds. 
The day was warm; but she was oblivious to the heat 
and noise. 

“What leads to?” he probed. 

“Did you notice the line of progression in the artist’s 
description of that bawdy show of his? It might be a 
clinical report on the mutations of the passionate impulse 
in man.” 

“There are even further lines of progression, he as¬ 
sured her gloomily. 

“1 never learned so much in such a short time before 
in my life.” 

They reached the park and sat down upon one of the 
benches. When she was for a long time silent he prompted: 

“Of what are you thinking, pretty maid?” 

“Of a man named FoHansbee, sir, she said,” replied 
Mary Lou. 

“‘FoHansbee’?” 

“Yes, my lawyer; a gentleman of the old school.” 

“I presume the old duffer would die of shock if he 
ever met Wally.” 

“I don’t think he’d die. But he’d have before him the 
finest imaginable argument in support of what undoubt¬ 
edly his viewpoint of sexual promiscuity is . . . that in 
all ages and under all conditions it is bound to be pro¬ 
gressive in a definite way. And toward sadism, which 
is murder and torture and chaos. ... If any considerable 
number of people became that directly sadistic, civiliza¬ 
tion itself would be impossible; it would end in a nihilistic 
carnage of murder; so FoHansbee would be absolutely 
right in opposing sensuality on practical grounds as well 
as on the grounds of the old morality which was, I m be¬ 
ginning to see, a rather practical thing after all.” 

“You’re right,” he concurred, "But what else is there, 
my dear, save sensual gratification? It begins with eating, 
when one’s a baby; it’s carried on through the thrill of 
football in college; then women, then—” 

“By the way, Alan; if you can’t stop glooming, why 
don’t you get Wally to fix things for you? Surely be could 
arrange it so you’d have nothing to fear.” 
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'Tie could, and very easily, and it would all be per¬ 
fectly safe; and Fd have nothing to fear afterwards, except 
my inner lamentations ... and also the line of pro¬ 
gression of which you spoke. When I ran through that, 
what would be next?*’ 

"Well, then, why can’t you get interested in other 
more important matters?” 

“What?” 

“Are you sure you couldn’t be at all interested in 
business?” 

"Trading dollars; where’s the point to it, even if you 
win?” 

"But you’d be a damned uncomfortable young man if 
your father hadn’t attended to that; and so would I be a 
very uncomfortable young lady if my father hadn’t at¬ 
tended to it?’ 

“And you wouldn’t be here at all if he hadn’t attended 
to what he doubtless thought of as his ‘sinning,’ my 
dear young lady,” 

"Yes, that’s true, but if I weren’t here at all I wouldn’t 
be disturbed about the matter one way or another, 
would I?” 

“That’s just the point—and following out that general 
line of reasoning a bit further, perhaps I’d have been a 
whole lot better off in more ways than one if my father 
were not able to take such excellent care of me. Perhaps 
Fd have gotten interested in work. But it’s no good to 
think of that now. Here I am. The current product of 
Babbitt, That creature who piled up money and forgot 
everything else. What am I to do about it?” 

"I know.” She nodded. “I feel much the way you do. 
What’s to be done about it? I suppose I must be another of 
Babbitt’s products. No doubt my father is persuaded of all 
the old Babbitt ethics; that’s what probably keeps him 
from making himself known to me, and worrying for fear 
people will find him out. It’s such a mess, isn’t it, Alan?” 

He was lugubriously uncommunicative for a long time. 
Across the park from them the row of buildings was 
painted by the rays of the lowering afternoon sun. The 
glass in the windows turned saffron and gleamed like 
precious stones. A hush fell over the traffic. She was 
aware of a feeling of new intimacy toward him; and she 
was also conscious that he entertained something of the 
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same feeling for her. In fact, he presently confirmed this by 
turning to her with a warming glance: 

“Well, anyway, my dear, it’s nice to have you for a 
companion.” 


Eight 

“This is the first vacation I ever had in my life,” Bernice 
revealed, as they sat rocking on the porch of a small 
mountain hotel in the Catskills* 

“Fm sorry we couldn’t go to Banff,” Mary Lou re¬ 
plied* “It would have been a lot more fun up there; but 
it would have cost a lot more money; and my father is a 
bit squeezed by rising prices,” 

“My, I wish 1 had a father like yours.” 

“Do you?” Mary Lou remarked archly. She had never 
told Bernice that she was a love child. 

I! Well, 1 hope to tell you* What does he do for 

a living?” 

“He’s in business in Chicago*” 

“It’s a wonder he lets you stay in New York,” 

“Well, he didn’t much like the idea, I suppose; but 
once Fd gone to New York to school, and gotten settled 
down there, he didn’t mind much,” 

The hotel was a small, frame affair; comfortable but 
totally impossible socially; there were clerks and ste¬ 
nographers on vacation there. In some ways Mary Lou 
liked it better than other places where she had spent 
previous vacations. It wasn’t necessary to give any thought 
to dress, for one thing, and there wasn’t much of anything 
to do except rest. 

There was a small dance floor in the hotel, where, 
nightly, the guests danced to the music brought in by 
radio. The food was good and the beds reasonably com¬ 
fortable. Above all else, the air and the coolness were 
exquisite. There was a total lack of a sense of pressure, 
such as would obtain in most summer hotels, with all 
of the guests bent upon having a good time extravagantly, 
even if it killed them* 
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A man and his wife, both of them well past middle age, 
ran the place; they had been vaudeville actors in their 
younger days. 

“Are you going back to New York when I go?’’ Bernice 
asked, waveringly; it was the first time she had said 
anything to indicate that there might be an end to their 
jaunt together into the Catskills, which was like an 
excursion to heaven for the book clerk* 

‘-m go back, but if it’s too hot I guess FU not stay long.” 

“It would be cool enough up in your apartment,” the 
other reminded; “way up in the building like that, where 
you’re bound to get some breezes.” 

“Yes, but I can’t stay up there all of the time.” 

“I wish you would. I wish you’d stay up there as 
though you were io an ivory tower, and never let in any¬ 
one but me, and never come down at all.” 

“Why do you go back?” Mary Lou asked. “Why don’t 
you just stay with me? Good heavens, I could pay you 
what you make easily enough.” 

“No.” Bernice was always very firm about this. “Then 
you’d get tired of me; having me around like that all 
the time . . , and I wouldn’t want to take a salary from 
you—that would spoil everything.” 

Mary Lou rocked silently. They had been ail over this 
before. Privately she recognized that there were limita¬ 
tions to their association. It was lovely to be regarded 
with such love and affection as Bernice lavished upon her; 
yet it was not, on the whole, fulfilling in any broad sense, 
any more than the association with Jerry had been. It was 
still plainly just an imitation of something; but an imita¬ 
tion, perhaps, which came nearer to the genuine than any¬ 
thing she had yet experienced. . . . Whatever the genuine 
might be; and about this Mary Lou wondered much , , , 
it must be magnificent. 

“The sun will be off of the lake by this time,” Mary 
Lou reminded; "‘shall we go swimming now?” 

“Yes, let’s,” Bernice urged. “That’ll be sweU.” 

They got up and went to their adjoining rooms con¬ 
nected by a bath. Swiftly donned their suits and went 
down the back stairs of the hotel, which was almost 
deserted since most of the guests were already at the lake, 
glad enough to get sunburned. 

They strolled hand in hand along the path that led to 
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the lake. When they got around the rise in the ground 
the water sparkled before them, cool and deeply blue. 
At its edge were the people from the hotel; some lolling 
upon the banks, others swimming and splashing around, 
making considerable din. 

Several of the young men sprang up from their reclin¬ 
ing positions as the two girls approached. Mary Lou had 
insisted that they both show some interest in young men to 
avoid any unpleasantness which might be caused if sonie- 
one should see a connection between their close associa¬ 
tion and the disinterest of at least one of them in males. 
Outfitted in her hostess’s clothing, which had been altered 
perfectly to fit her, Bernice was a most attractive young 
lady, almost equalling Mary Lou in her obvious appeal to 
males. 

They sat down in a group of the young men guests 
from the hotel and chatted for a few minutes, Bernice 
struggling painfully to make herself seem agreeable; Mary 
Lou easily afifable though somewhat bored with the sickly 
sweet compliments poured upon them in the hope that 
they might eventually loose their inhibitions. 

This formality attended to they went into the water. 
Bernice was a good swimmer, and Mary Lou was an 
extraordinarily capable one. They swam far out into the 
lake together. Far out near the center they both turned 
over upon their backs, let their bodies sink until nothing 
remained above water but their faces, and did a lazy 
float. Mary Lou shut her eyes. She liked the pecuti^ 
sensation this gave. Suspended upon one of the earth s 
elements, totally inanimate, only the mind functioning. It 
was the most cooling and restful thing one might do on a 
summer vacation. For long they lay motionless, soaking 
up the cool from the water, relaxing completely, more 
completely than was possible under any other circum¬ 
stances. 

Delightfully chilled through, they swam back to the 
beach. The long swim out nearly to the center of the lake, 
and the swim back, after relaxing in the water, left them 
in a delightful physical glow. An hour’s nap now, before 
dinner, and they’d feel fit for the evening’s dancing with 
the young men at the resort ... an activity to which 
Bernice had at last accustomed herself after considerable 
grousing about it, in private. 
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They walked back to the hotel. On the way a young 
man by the name of Walters caught up with them and 
stepped in between them. Bernice was angry, Mary Lou 
saw; but more acquiescent, in the case of Roddy, as he 
was called at the resort, than she would have been had 
it been any of the other men. 

Roddy was about twenty-five. He worked in the foreign 
correspondence department of an importing firm. He was, 
Mary Lou thought, one of the nicest chaps at the resort! 
Tall and well proportioned, with a high forehead, and 
regular, handsome features. Hair that was taffy-colored 
and irresistibly wavy. Eyes a deep blue. He had been 
born in Germany, and still spoke with a slight trace of 
accent, though his English had that polished perfection 
usual to cultivated foreigners who learn it. Widely read, he 
was exceptionally intelligent and unfailingly good-na¬ 
tured. During the week they had been there he had con¬ 
ducted an unflagging pursuit of poor Bernice who was 
puzzled and shocked at such a tilting, but who, for some 
reason, did not boil with indignation over his approaches 
as she did over those of the other young men. 

“You two are awfully exclusive,” he charged. “I bet 
there’s some great secret about you. I’ll bet one of you 
is a princess and the other her handmaiden.” Mary 
Lou laughed: 

“Which would you say is the princess?” 

“Well..He smiled warmly at Bernice. 

She glowered severely at him. His spirits were instantly 
dampened and he became almost comically crestfallen. 
Mary Lou put a hand lightly upon his shoulder. 

“We’re going to take a nap, Roddy. See you after din- 
Her for some dancing,” 

111 hold you both to he warned, as they reached 
the hotel and separated in the hall. Roddy’s room was on 
the first floor. Mary Lou and Bernice went upstairs; the 
former thoughtfully, the latter wearing a perplexed and 
disgruntled expression. 

When they entered their small suite, Mary Lou went 
directly to her room; but Bernice, instead of going to hers, 
followed Mary Lou. 

She unfastened the catch at the back of the brassiere 
section of Mary Lou’s brief, two-piece suit, consisting of 
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brassiere and panties. . . . Buried her face in the cool 
fragrance of Mary Lou’s soft breasts. Said: 

“Gee, I love you when you’re all wet and cool on the 
surface, and warm inside.” 

Mary Lou made an impatient gesture: 

“I’m exhausted, Bernice; run along into your room, 
like a good girl, and let’s both take a nap, separately, 
so we’ll really get some sleep.” 

“Please ...” Bernice pleaded. 

Mary Lou stepped out of her bathing trunks. 

Instantly Bernice threw her arms around her fran¬ 
tically. 

“Please, Bernice ... I’m tired, honestly 1 am.” 

But she was past all hearing. Mary Lou gazed at her 
pityingly. On sudden inspiration, she said; 

“Bernice, will you do something for me?” 

Bernice glanced up. 

“Something! You know I’d do anything on earth 
for you.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Of course I mean it.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t.” 

“Try me and see.” 

“I’m going to. Will you promise me, first, without 
even knowing what it is, that you’ll do this thing for me? 

“Yes, I promise you.” 

“Will you do it, no matter what it is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Suppose I were to tell you to kill yourself, or t>er- 
baps to do something even worse than that? 

Bernice was frantic; she was past all caution. She re¬ 
plied recklessly: 

“You know I’ll do it, no matter what it is.” 

“All right, but remember now. I’m going to hold you to 
that.” 

Bernice nodded impatiently. 

Mary Lou, tired, but refreshed with the idea which had 
come to her, lay down upon the bed. Mary Lou closed 
her eyes and again floated, as she had out on the lake, but 
this time upon a sea of sensation, not coo! but warm and 
delightful to the nervous system. On and on she floated, 
waves of heat prancing delightfully at her, until at last it 
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seemed as though she sank in a sea of sentience and bliss¬ 
fully drowned in it. 

Bernice smiled at Mary Lou, her eyes dancing. 

Mary Lou smiled back sincerely. “Remember, Bernice, 
you promi'^ed to do something for me*” 

“Anything, dear*” 

“Roddy.” 

Bernice was startled. 

“Yes? What about him?” 

“Bernice, Fm afraid Fm an inveterate experimenter^— 
with life. After all, Fve nothing else to do. I want you to 
be nice to him and see what eSect it has on you.” 

“YouVe crazy!” Bernice was aghast. 

“Maybe; but it can’t possibly do you any harm, and 
you can’t tell—-Fve an idea that—well, you didn’t get 
into the condition you’re in naturally; you came by it in 
some unusual way. It wasn’t the end of a line of progres¬ 
sion for you; it was the beginning of your experience with 
voluptuousness. 1 want you to go all die way with Roddy, 
and see what happens.” 

“Mary Lou, you know I couldn’t do that. You wouldn’t 
ask me to do that.” She was full of consternation. 

“You can do it if you want to; it won’t injure you, if 
you’re careful.” 

“I said I’d do anything,” the other affirmed in some¬ 
thing resembling stupefaction, “but you know I couldn’t 
do that. It would disgust me. I couldn’t stand it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“But why should you want me to do a thing like that?” 

“Because Fve an idea. , . 

“Of what?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly, only, I know that even if 
you are repelled by most men, there is something about 
Roddy that doesn’t repel you as much as others. And he’s 
a splendid young man,” 

“Splendid, nothing! He’s just on the make, like all 
the rest of them.” 

“Bernice, will you or won’t you keep your word to me 
and do what I ask?” 

“Just once, Mary Lou?^—or do I have to string along 
with him afterward, too?” 

“No—^just once, if the results are negative I won’t 
bother you about it ever again.” 
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Bernice sat silently reflective, an expression of extreme 
distaste upon her face, as though inwardly she was con¬ 
templating something that distressed her beyond en¬ 
durance. 

“All right,” Bernice agreed at last. “I’ll do it. But I 
think you’re awfully cruel to ask.” 

“1 don’t want to be cruel, dear, and yet—” 

“Isn’t there something else I could do instead?” 

“No, dear, I want you to do that.'" 

“All right,” Bernice agreed, and went on into her room, 
leaving both of the bathroom doors open, so that there 
was communication between the two rooms. Mary Lou 
threw herself down upon the bed, naked, exhausted. She 
put her arm over her eyes to shut out the light from 
the windows and tried to sleep; but tired though her body 
was, her mind remained wakeful. She could not club it to 
sleep. At length she heard Bernice breathing heavily in 
the next room. She got up and tiptoed in to look at her. 
She, too, was naked upon her bed. Sprawled out prettily. 
She seemed smaller and younger when she was asleep. 
M-iry Lou could easily understand why Roddy might be 
seized with all but ungovernable desire were he to behold 
that sweet young female body. How could it be possible 
tliat it was not feminine inside? Mary Lou beheld the 
sweetly rounded and pink-tipped breasts; and all of the 
other fresh young female dainties and marveled that in¬ 
side herself she felt no quickening at the sight. Her only 
feeling as she watched the sleeping girl was one of sym¬ 
pathy and comradely affection, tinged, now, with deep 
compassion, since she knew at last and for all time that 
she would not be able to return the other’s transports. 

She went back to her room and swiftly dressed, throwing 
on a light summer frock with nothing under it. . . . Then 
down to the porch. As she had somehow known he would 
be, Roddy was sitting in one comer alone, rocking, and 
staring out over the hills which were turning a variety of 
weird shades as the sun gradually settled. He got up as she 
walked out on the porch and pulled a chair forward for 
her. 

Roddy said: 

“Where’s Bernice? Is she coming down? 

“She’s asleep, upstairs.” 
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“Oh.’* The ejaculation held a world of disappointment. 
She glanced at him sympathetically, 

“I suppose,” he said with a grin, “you think Tve got a 
hell of a lot of nerve,” 

don’t think anything of the sort,” 

“I mean—” he groped for words, squirmed as though 
he felt greatly awkward inside, —“she’s never given me 
the slightest encouragement; and I never saw her in my 
life until a week ago. Yet, , , ,” 

The pause lengthened until she prompted: 

“Yet what?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

They rocked for awhile in silence. Then he said: 

“I’ll be going back to New York next week. I suppose 
you’ll think I’m awfully silly, but in all the lime IVe been 
in America, Bernice is the only girl I ever say who in¬ 
terested me—-you know what I mean—really interested 
me. Of course I’ve had a lot of love affairs, all that junk. 
But you understand, Fm sure.” 

“I’m sorry, Roddy, but 1 don*t know what you mean. 
What do you mean?” 

He glanced quickly at her to ascertain if she were 
making fun of him. But her expression was one of such 
deep gravity that he was conclusively persuaded that she 
was as serious as was he, 

“You must know what I mean, Miss Fenton. That feel- 
ing one gets when somebody else clicks,” 

“How do you mean clicks?” 

He rocked in baffled silence. 

“Goodness, Miss Fenton, if you really don’t know 
what 1 mean, there’s no possible way I could explain it.” 

She nodded as though this made everything clear. He 
waited for a while and then hazarded: 

“Do you think Fve got a chance in the world with 
her?” 

“How do you know you’d want to have a chance with 
her? Maybe she isn’t what you think she is at all.” 

“Oh, you can feel, when a person clicks. You know all 
about it, somehow; that’s indescribable in words, too.” 

She nodded a not wholly valid comprehension, 

“I’ll tell you something, Roddy, Your approach is 
wrong.” 

“How do you mean?” 
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“I mean in reference particularly to Bernice. With any 
other girl IVe an idea you’d just get right to the point and 
be done with it.” 

“Yesj 1 would, that’s a fact. But with Bernice it’s not 
that that matters so much. I wouldn't care about that with 
her; it’s something else mostly that I want of her.” 

“Still, that would have to be settled first, wouldn’t it?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s so important to all relations between men 
and women; if, for instance, you were not attractive to 
her in that way. . . 

“If we were attracted to each other in other ways, that 
would only be a side issue.” 

“1 don’t agree with you.” 

“Well,” he concluded; “even if you don’t, it must be 
obvious that since she never gives me the slightest en¬ 
couragement—it’s all I can do to get her to talk to me 
or dance with me~I can’t set out to make her very well.” 

“I suppose you’d be shocked if you succeeded; you’d 
figure that if she were that easily made by you, anybody 
who came along might also be able to, to—” 

“I wouldn’t care anything about that at alL I haven’t 
the faintest notion that she’s a virgin, or anything like 
that. I suppose she’s had affairs, just as I have. I wouldn’t 
care anj^hing about what she had done. And if I 
couldn’t make her love me so much she wouldn’t want 
anybody else. I’d not think I had any right to complain if 
she took on someone else.” 

“Well, Roddy, if you want to take the word of a friend 
of hers who knows her a whole lot better than you do, 
your best chance is not in fooling around and not doing 
anything decisive, but in going right up there to our rooms 
right now and making time in a great big way.” 

“You’re kidding me!” He stopped rocking and stared at 
her in astonishment. 

“Fm not doing anything of the kind.” 

“She’d call for Mr. and Mrs. Probst and have me 
thrown out of the hoteL” 

“She’d do nothing of the sort. She’d do what you 
asked.” 

“You can’t be serious,” 

“But I am serious.” 

He searched her eyes carefully. She saw that he was 
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paling, and getting damp around the eyes. She thought 
of Bernice upstairs, sprawled out on the bed, whitelv, 
softly perfect. 

‘po you really think I ought to try it, Mary Lou?” 

Yes, indeed 1 do; and I give you my own word, you 
won’t get into any trouble, even if you don’t get what 
you want. If you like, if she raises a fuss, blame it aU 
on me.” 

I wouldn’t do that—Fd take the blame myself.” 

“You wouldn’t have to.” 

He rose and stood gazing down at her feverishly, 

“Is she still asleep, do you suppose?” 

Yes, Mary Lou affirmed, “Go up the front way. You 
probably won t meet anybody. Most of them are napping 
now, or getting ready for dinner.” 

He left her and presently she heard him ascending the 
stairs. She had left the door to their suite unlocked. 

Forty-five minutes passed, and she rocked alone on the 
porch, prey to the most curious emotions that had ever 
assailed her. 

She felt herself filled with sudden rages that seemed to 
come from no premise that she could discover within her. 
Then she felt illogically sad, and could have cried. Many 
times she was prompted to leave her chair and rush up¬ 
stairs; though she could not tell, precisely, why it was 
that she wished to do so. 

At last she heard the other guests going in to dinner. 
Now, she concluded vehemently, she was justified in go¬ 
ing upstairs to her room in order to freshen up a bit for 
dinner. After all, it was her room; she had every right to 
go to it. She walked firmly up the stairs, hesitated a mo¬ 
ment outside the door and then walked defiantly In. 

Bernice sat before the dresser calmly filing her nails. 
Mary Loq shot a reproachful, questioning glance at hen 
Bernice looked back sheepishly. 

At the moment Mary Lou hated her vehemently. She 
said nothing to her, but went to the bathroom and 
washed her hands. She felt that she could never again 
speak to Bernice. But, after a minute, Bernice came into 
the bathroom. 

“Fm sorry, Mary Lou.” 

” 'Sorry’?” Mary Lou echoed bitterly and in the nastiest 
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tone of voice she could ever remember having used to¬ 
ward anyone. “For what?” 

.. About Roddy.” , ^ 

“I told you to, didn’t I?” Mary Lou could have slapped 


“I know, that’s why I’m sorry it turned out the way it 
did; but, honestly, I was willing. I just lay there and told 
him to go ahead if he wanted to; but he wouldnt take 
me that way. What else could I do? I couldn’t very weh 
seduce him. I oSered myself to him and he wouldn t take 
roe because he thought I wasn’t in the right spirit or 

som^mg^^u lo^ felt a strange glow all 

*’‘°No!' orcourse I didn’t. I’ve just explained, haven’t I, 
that—’’ 

"‘Where is he?” ^ i a uu 

“He’s gone. He got sore and went m and pack^ nis 

suitcase and went back to town with one of Ae delivery 

roen who came to the back door. He’s taking the tram for 
the city; the late one.” 

“Without waiting for his dinner? f„ii 

“I suppose he’ll get dinner in town. Her tone was full 
of total unconcern as to whether the bedeviled young man 
were ever again fed. Mary Lou realized that she was 
pleased and happy that Bernice had been ttue to her. 
Without meeting the other girl’s eyes, she said matter-o£- 


factly: 

“Well, let’s go down to dinner. j.. , j u* 

“You’re not angry with me because I didnt do what 

you wanted me to, Mary Lou? 

“Of course I’m not, sUly.” She took her into her arms, 
deeply touched, and kissed her upon the lips with new 
warmth. At this demonstration of newly intense aSecUon, 
Bernice became radiantly happy. Begged: 

“Never again ask me to do a thing like that, will you. 


dear?” , j 

“No, honey; never again. I promise. 1 m sure now. 1 

thought perhaps you were only fooling yourself before, 
but now I know you’re that way all right, and you 11 never 
be any other way as long as you Uve. Im satisfaed 

as to ^at.” 
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Whatever made you imagine otherwise for a moment?” 
Bernice asked wondenngly. 

The guests of the hotel all ate together at one long 
table in the dining room. At first this had been more or 
less embarrassing; and it still was, for Bernice. She re¬ 
mained silent most of the time while the others exchanged 
badinage. 

Tonight Mary Lou chatted on animatedly, with the sur¬ 
face of her mind, evidencing a greater ebullience than 
she had shown since they had come to the resort. But 
even as she thus carried on, another part of her mind 
searched around in dim corners of her consciousness, 

*‘Why?” she asked herself over and over again. ‘‘Why? 
Why? Why?” And then it became increasingly clear that 
she was sharply jealous. Jealous only because, she In¬ 
formed herself firmly (even somewhat dictatorially), Ber¬ 
nice was the closest intimate she’d ever had. She wanted 
her whole allegiance of none of it. It was so sweet to be 
loved. She was reminded of a quotation from some book. 
“In every love encounter there is one who is loved and 
one who does the loving.” 

She even found herself a shade more willing to adopt 
an attitude toward Bernice not unlike Bernice’s attitude 
toward her. But she felt that might repel Bernice, Bernice 
loved her because she was not that way, Bernice was 
temperamentally a male; were she temperamentally a 
male too, Bernice would no longer love her with that 
whole-hearted devotion that was so warming to a love- 
starved love child who bad never known even parental love. 



It was unpleasantly warm back in town. But Mary Lou 
was loathe to go away again, Bernice had to be back at 
work; and she would not, for some reason, give up 
her position, though she had, reluctantly, advised Mary 
Lou to go on and leave the city for a cooler spot if she 


Since her return it had become increasingly plain to 
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Mary Loa that should she wish to, she might e^dy culti- 
vate^tastes similar to Bernice’s; yet such 
result in the almost certain loss of the ojjf *■ ® ^ 

and intense afiection, without which she would have 

Ss all hopaleaaly con.pl.catrf. V”"; “ 
dent, was the most elusive emotion imagmable, it Muld 
Mt be captured and held; everywhere there was a pie*- 
S of imitative semblance, but the 
seemed utterly undiscoverable; beyond all capmre. ^ 
easr^nvictiL came to her that it was, for mortals, 
wholly so. Even those tare states between 
(looken of so glowingly by the poets, were perhap y 
another variety® of spurious substitutes. Perhaps so long as 
one existed in bodily form, love was wholly J 

and impossible because always some.element 
Tzl mult enter into it. Perhaps it was oo*y pass ble of 
achievement when one was no longer physic^ y 
sense of the word. Yet this of course, she «alized, even 
as she thought of it, was sheer foolishness. — - ^ 
physical hangover from the musty nonsense s e 
L often heard her Chicago guardians discus^ 

The bell rang sharply. She called out « 
would answer it and went to the door. It was Alan. He 
seemed wan and weary. Greeted* 

“Hello. Glad you’re back. May I come mi 
‘‘Do” she said a trifle coldly* ‘‘I’m glad to see yo , 
Alan; but to tell you the truth, you’re not looking so 

very welh” 

‘‘Vm not well: I feel like hell. -i ■ 

He entered the living room, threw his hat 

a chair and sank into another chair. *5'S* 
cigaSStcTon a tabic near where he had seated hnnself, 

toward him and sat down. chareed “In 

“You’re not lookmg so well yourself, he c g ^ ■ 
fact, I never saw you lookmg so peculiar, 
happened?” 

“Nothing." . . 

He moved uncomfortably in his chair. , . , „„ 

“That’s just the trouble with me, too; nothmg happens. 
I wish to heaven something would. 

“What have you been doing? 

“Scuttling arLnd meeting the right people and steermg 
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Dad needs aU th® hdp he 

be entirely too confoJndedly cLp£ted^tr h*‘ 

upon life now without sufficient meanf ^ 

^ ^ ~ -3 .o 

Piexe^yo" ^ 

stay here in New York as to do that’* 

He scrutinized her with new attention. 

“Oh, I.wasn’t, particularly.” 

’What is it, then?” 'Si 

■'«!? yo“ are.” 

Well, I’ll be damned; how did it happen’” 

cerSd Tc^h; ”* 1 , ‘^e^P'y discon- 

1 , H **"g lie had been boldine 

tojiad turned unstable and precip^ated a cris^S 

“No.” 

“I haven’t either.” 

“But I’ve changed, Alan; I feel differently toward life- 
and 1 ve got a touch of your fear in me now. . . That 
IS, 1 m askance at the thought of taking a definite step that 
wiU irrevocably commit me, perhaps, to an entirely dif- 

person.’'^^^"*''*"’ ® ^^P® 

you*?eeh”^°“ 

y°“ do—it’s not the same. I wouldn’t 
ffve a sm^e damn who knew about it, or what anybody 
thought about it; nor would I inwardly condemn myself or 
be ashamed. Its only that I have a vague feeling it would 
forever cut me off from something. ... As though, 
tnrough reaching out for one thing, and getting it I 
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would be sacrificiog lots of other things whose values I 
don’t know/' 

“Yes, I feel something of that sort, too. What do you 
say, Mary Lou, we both get vile drunk and have each 
other? Maybe that would have a salubrious eSect/' 

“What makes you think so?’* 

“Well, I don’t really think so; but maybe it would* 
Stored-up emotion might be thus negated, so that there 
wouldn’t be an emotional press in any direction—some¬ 
thing of the sort*** 

‘'Would you want to?” she asked curiously. 

“With you, particularly, you mean?” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean*” 

“You’re the only female I know with whom I would 
very much like to*” 

“And you’re the only male 1 can think of at the 
present, Alan, with whom I’d like to. But Fiu not going to*’* 

“Why not?” 

“Because I want to keep on liking you, and Vm afraid 
Fd soon be loathing you if 1 did that*” 

He nodded thoughtfully in agreement. 

“Yes, my dear, possibly you’re right. In any event, I 
know that if I had the choice of losing you altogether, 
or just keeping you for a friend without any, er—inter¬ 
polations—Fd keep you as a friend.” 

“Not a bad idea*” She smiled at him* “Goodness knows 
we both need a friend,” 



Walter Templeton’s penthouse was one of the largest 
and finest in town, thirty-four stories above Central Park 
South, with a beautiful view extending to the Hudson and 
beyond. 

There were ten rooms and three baths; some of the 
rooms had been correctly furnished in period; some of 
them were vastly out of harmony with the whole. Wally 
had attended to that* He was a much healthier young 
man, now, than he had been back in the old days in 
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Chicago, when Howard and Florence had known him. For 
one thing he got more fresh air. He no longer felt like an 
animal in a hole. In New York anything went; and no be¬ 
havior patterns were seriously criticized by anyone. For 
his advertising work now he received sums which he had 
not dared to dream of back in the Chicago days; and, 
receiving such large sums for what advertising work he 
did do, it was not necessary for him to do much. His 
pornographic pictures also brought huge prices, though 
now the market for them was a trifle constricted, owing to 
police pressure. However, the “show** racket more than 
made up the dMerence. Teased into the proper frame of 
mind for years by Ziegfeld, George White, Earl Carroll 
and others with their near pornography called “glorifica¬ 
tion,** plenty of well fixed New Yorkers were ready for 
the next step beyond the Ziegfeid-White-Carroll ones. 

This afternoon Wally was in an excellent frame of 
mind. He had money distributed in half a dozen safely 
deposit boxes. The more high taxes penalized his fellow 
men, the more, by some perverse fate, he profited. This 
afternoon while he sat reading, his elderly butler an¬ 
nounced Alan Carteret. Wally gladly put down his book. 
With preternatural acuteness he knew somehow, before 
Alan had been brought in to him in the library, what it 
was that he had come for. Wally loved such situations. 
Intrinsically a benevolent soul, nothing pained him so 
much as to discover anyone violating the truth of Remy 
de Gourmont*s maxim: “To turn away from a pleasure, a 
real pleasure, from motives of morality, virtue, good be¬ 
havior—what sillmess—^*^ And, besides, he liked Alan. 

“Well, this is a real pleasure, Mr. Carteret,” Wally 
began hopefully, when his guest entered. Alan was fetch- 
ingly dressed in a light gray suit which became him ex- 
cellendy, Wally surveyed his perfect figure with lascivious 
approval; but Alan frowned slightly, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, at his host*s tone. Remarked: 

“Hello, Wally,” and gave him a somewhat disapproving 
glance. Wally was still in his pyjamas, wearing over 
them an effective deep purple dressing gown, trimmed 
with gold embroidery, 

“Whaffi you have to drink?” Wally asked, pressing 
a button which turned up a dial on the annunciator in the 
kitchen. 
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“Straight whiskey,” Alan requested. When the ancient 
servant appeared, Wally sent him for two whiskies. 

Alan settled into a chair and surveyed the room. The 
artist was said to possess the finest and most extensive 
erotic library in New York. Alan knew that the volumes 
lining the room contained graphic accounts of every vice 
in the world; but, no doubt, he reflected, with some un¬ 
easiness, even so the books probably seemed elementary 
and naive to Wally who was totally without the faculty for 
perceiving what Mr. de Gourmont bad spoken of as 
“morality, virtue, good behavior/* 

He passed Alan his black, perfumed, Turkish cigarettes. 
Alan took one and lighted it, feeling uncomfortable and 
squirming in his chair. When the servant had gone, Wally 
encouraged; 

“Well, Alan, to what delightful whim do I owe the 
pleasure of this call?** 

Alan frowned at him, 

Wally smiled back, 

“Look here, Alan, if I leave it to you, you’ll beat 
around the bush for a couple of hours, and probably end 
up by going away without saying what you came to say» 
For goodness* sake, loosen up. You know that Tm discreet. 
You know that if I had any idea of blackmailing anyone 
I could be a billionaire by this time; nobody in New York 
has a better opportunity for blackmail than I have,” 

“I know you can be trusted, Wally, and that you are, 
as a person, unique—you don’t have to go into that,** 

Alan squirmed and felt still more gauche, Wally was 
amused. 

“Look here, Alan, you child , , , there is nothing you 
could say to me that would surprise me in the least. You 
think of yourself, no doubt, as a very naughty young man; 
but to me you seem only a thoroughly innocent young 
man, a naive one, 1 noticed months ago that you were 
changing, that something was happening to you. . , . And 
I know something about you. You come from that thrice 
accursed New England stock which contains more God 
damned poison to the square germ plasm that any other 
stock in the civilized world. It will take another five hun¬ 
dred years for that poison of moral masochism to work 
out of the blood of the race. Naturally, having that 
blood in you, you’ve run into a complex of some sort. Well, 
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youVe come to the biggest Freudian branch office in the 
United States/’ 

Alan was watching him intently and fiddling with 
his cigarette. 

‘‘Do you happen to know, Alan, that among other 
things, 1 have several of the best psychoanalysts in New 
York sending patients to me . , , the wealthy ones who 
can afford to pay for what they need?’’ 

Alan was surprised. 

“I don’t follow you, Wally; not completely.” 

“It’s very simple. Nine times out of ten, under psycho¬ 
analysis, the patient divulges at last, if the psychoanalysis 
is a successful one, a desire to do something that he con¬ 
siders lamentable. Once he does that thing, his mental and 
physical health usually improve at once/’ 

“What do you think is on my mind?” Alan asked 
uneasily. 

Wally closed his eyes and thought a minute. 

“Don’t feel so badly about it, Alan; I have hnsky prize¬ 
fighters, smug Babbitts, rough and ready politicians, 
baseball players, and men around town whom you know 
as indefatigable Don Juans who come down with the same 
notion you have now* I arrange things for them and they 
get matters straightened out for themselves expeditiously, 
it’s really very simple; and that will cost you next to 
nothing,” 

“How did you know that was what it was?” Alan 
asked nervously, avoiding the entrepreneur’s eyes. 

“1 didn’t until you said that” 

Alan glared at his host. 

“Don’t be angry, Alan; after all, I’m just trying to be 
of assistance. And, like a good psychoanalyst I take a 
great deal of pleasure in my work; it is not merely for 
profit that I do it. I consider myself a beneficial institution. 
The first of a growing group of persons like me who will, 
in the years to come, knock the smug, masochistic con¬ 
ventionality completely out of American life and help to 
restore something approaching a colorful life, wherein 
something besides money-grubbing that leads to reces¬ 
sions and other civil commotions will count. Now for 
goodness’ sake, Alan, you do some of the talking; Vm all 
but winded, making these long speeches/* 

“You guessed ri^t, Wally/’ 
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“Well, my goodness, don’t look so infernally glum 
about it.” 

“Do you think I might get over it without doing any¬ 
thing about it? Do you know of any other way to get such 
notions out of one’s mind?” 

“Yes, there are other ways, but they are long and tor¬ 
tuous; why bother with them when it’s so easy to—” 

“What other ways?” 

“Well, to begin with, if you’re intended to be that way, 
nothing will cure you.” 

“I realize that I’d loathe myself if I were.” 

“Oh.” Wally was pensive and tempted toward rebuke 
as he surveyed his guest. After thinking a minute the man 
asked: 

“Alan, is there anywhere among your lady friends one 
who, by any possible stretch of imagination, you might 
be in love with?” 

Alan in his turn was disconcerted. 

“No, I’ve never been in love with anybody.” 

“It’s queer,” Wally reflected aloud. 

“What’s queer?” 

“Everything.” 

“But you meant something in particular.” 

“Just an odd hunch, Alan.” 

“TeU me about it.” 

“Well, I get these hunches occasionaUy, and often 
they’re worthless, but oftener they’re accurate. I’ve a 
hunch that you ran through so many women you naturally 
got tired of all the old thrills, and were all set for a plunge 
into untrodden paths when, lo and behold, you tripped 
over that metaphysical—philosophical—psychological— 
physiological what-is-it called love.” 

“You’re mistaken there.” 

“Are you sure, Alan, that there’s no particular girl 
who—” 

“Positive,” 

“Who was that girl you had up at the show the other 
day. Miss .. . Fenton, that was it, wasn’t it?” 

Alan felt strangely uneasy. 

“Oh, she ..he said a trifle contemptuously, but WaJly 
noted that he paled. 

“What about her, Alan?” 
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“Mary Lou’s just a friend; I’ve never had a thmg to do 
with her—that is—” 

“Yes, of course; I see, Alan. Yes, I see. I think I see 
better than you do. ‘She’s just a pall’ You don’t want to 
paw her; she’s different. Yes, I understand now.” 

“You don’t see at all, Wally. 1 was beginning to have 
these—^these awful damned feelings long before 1 paid the 
slightest attention to her.” 

“What feelings?” 

“Well, the notion that Fd like to experiment more 
widely than heretofore.” 

“Precisely, Alan. The feeling, in short, of being fed up 
with things as they were. The notion that you’d like to 
branch out. Being a very modern young man, when you 
got this feeling you ihou^t of other vices. If you had been 
an old-fashiotied young man, that feeling of being fed up 
would have led you to look for ‘The Girl’ And pretty 
soon you’d have found her, because your imagination 
would have tricked you into supposing the prettiest one 
you could find '—who waj virtuous —was the one God had 
intended for you since time began—and all that. . . 

“You’re barking up the wrong tree, Wally. You really 
are. Miss Fenton is no virgin, by the way; she wouldn’t, 
Fm sure, object to my saying so—fact, she’s perplexed 
in much the same way that I am.” 

“How delightful,” Wally applauded. “In short, the 
same thing happened to her that happened to you.” 

“Wrong again, Wally; she was a singularly continent 
girl; lived very differently from what I have until just 
recently.” 

“If she were to, er—do something about this growing 
perplexity, would it please you or displease you?” 

“Neither.” 

“But no action of anyone we know leaves us totally 
untouched; it would slightly either please or displease you.” 

“I guess it would slightly displease me, for her own 
sake; she’s too nice a girl to do anything like that.” 

“My dear Alan, please don’t be too New England, or 
you’ll try my patience sorely.” 

“It’s not a question of my New England conscience, 
WaUy; you’re so twisted that your perception in some 
quarters is blunted.” 

“Yes,” Wally sighed with a grin, “my position is in- 
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defensible; it even includes the fact that, being crazy, I 
consider myself the sanest and most reasonable of men, 
and believe almost everybody else irretrievably mad/' 

hadn^t intended to imply anything of the sort^ 
Wally/' 

“It's all right, Alan; but, if you'll notice, we're getting 
precisely nowhere* Just what do you want me to do?” 

Alan twisted uncomfortably in his chair, 

“Nothing, I guess, Wally/' 

“Then you came up here with the idea of asking me to 
do nothing?” 

“Obviously not, but—” 

“Better run along, Alan; I think Fve done you a service, 
whether you realize it or not.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, l*m not sure yet, but often when an idea is 
tossed into one's subconscious, even though it seems to 
sink out of sight for the moment, it leaves ripples that 
widen and get to shore with a message/’ 

“I'm afraid I don't follow you, Wally/' 

“Have another drink?” 

“No, I guess ril run along/’ 

Wally accompanied Alan to the door* At the door, 
just as his guest was about to go, Wally put a hand on 
his arm: 

“Well, Alan, if you change your mind and want to ex¬ 
periment, let me know.” 

Alan went on down the hall, opened the outer door and 
crossed the roof to the trap door which led to the budding 
elevators. 


Eleven 


Mary Lou had no sooner arrived in Atlantic City than 
she wished herself back at the cool, quiet and comfortable 
apartment in New York. 

Atlantic City appeared to be more formidable in direct 
contemplation than had been her pleasant memories of 
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past visits there. What, she wondered, would she do with 
her time; how entertain herself? 

She had come alone, having mcreasingly, as the summer 
wore on, found herself disinclmed to be with a group of 
people. 

Alan and Bernice she liked well enough to see; but 
when she was with others she found herself at a loss since 
her mind more and more tended to turn inward. She 
would catch herself mentaUy dazed before a sudden ques¬ 
tion directed at her. When thus caught off guard she was 
continually twitted about being in love. It was popularly 
supposed that Alan was the source of her new abstraction, 
a supposition which was greatly protective to him and 
drew attention from his own absorption in other matters. 

Registering at a good hotel whose rates were consider¬ 
ably higher than what they had been upon the occasion 
of her last visit to Atlantic City, she took a small suite 
and prepared to enjoy herself if by any chance she might 
discover some means of diverting her increasingly intent 
mind which had of late led to a tautness of her nervous 
system. 

Bernice had been unable to get away from the circu¬ 
lating library branch store. She had already used up the 
permissible days of vacation allotted to each employee 
and the chain management stubbornly refused to allow 
further vacationing even without pay. 

She had wished Alan to come with her for a rest; but 
this, too, had been imiK}ssible. He was busy aiding his 
father to avert what increasingly threatened to be major 
business difficulties. 

However, there was the usual quota of amorous males. 
Wherever she went they followed with pathetic hope. Ex¬ 
traordinarily pretty she was put to the necessity quite fre¬ 
quently of sending them on their ways when they accosted 
her in the hotel lobby, on the boardwalk, and espe¬ 
cially upon the beach, where she lay late in the after- 
noon^—when the sting had been taken out of the sun’s 
lowering rays—upon die warm sand, with the cooling, in¬ 
vigorating ocean breeze sweeping her. 

Today she languidly observed a big lifeguard who sat 
some distance before her on the sand, watching the water 
boredly. He was tall and remarkably wide, of shoulders, 
though narrow of hip. Unlike most of the other beach 
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guards, he had pleasing features, including a high fore¬ 
head, firm chin, and level blue eyes. His hair was a light 
yellow, which had been, no doubt, so bleached by the sun 
that it seemed, in contrast with bis mahogany tan, Lke 
the hair of an albino. He moved with the lithe grace 
of a panther. Muscles were knotted all over him, not in 
ugly fashion, but in smooth, well-oiled, almost mechanical 
symmetry. Unlike the other guards, and most of the men 
on the beach, he had never ogled her, nor scrutinized 
her as though he were gifted with x-ray eyes capable of 
seeing through bathing suits. 

As though her eyes upon him had worked some tele¬ 
pathic charm, he finally twisted around and looked at 
her. He smiled formally, nodded in recognition as he 
sometimes did to bathers he saw often, and then turned 
back to his scrutiny of the sea. 

She was mildly interested. It was nice to be looked at 
that way by a malej one who was evidently a little strong 
inside, just as be was obviously strong outside; one who 
was not tom to pieces, rendered juvenile by the sight of a 
perfectly shaped female figure; one who did not appear to 
be overcome by an irresistible and weakening desire to 
lick her all over the instant he beheld her. 

That night she met him on the boardwalk, sauntering 
along alone. He was creditably dressed in a lightweight 
suit which bung perfectly upon his splendid male physique. 
He lifted his hat and said: 

“Good evening." 

“Good evening,” she returned; “I should think you d 
get enough of the ocean without walking along the board¬ 
walk at night.” 

He smiled and remarked, his attitude now somehow 
different from what it was on the beach: 

“Oh, I’m not watching the ocean.” 

“What are you looking at, if 1 may be so impertinent 
as to inquire?” 

“Pretty girls.” 

“You?” 

He seemed surprised: 

“Why certainly, miss, why not?” 

Detecting in his attitude the sort of deference that 
servants used toward their employers, she sensed that 
were any overtures made she would need to make them. 
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She moved toward the rail in such a way as to in¬ 
dicate that should he wish he might follow. Together 
they leaned upon the rail, gazing out to sea. 

‘T didn’t think you ever paid any attention to pretty 
girls; I never saw you notice any on the beach/* 

‘‘Can’t talk much on the beachy miss; it’s against the 
rules. And, besides, even if it wasn’t, Fd hate to have 
somebody sink because I wasn’t paying attention to my 
business,” 

”Is life-saving a business?” 

‘‘Well, sort of one; Fve been coming down here for the 
season for several years,” 

“You look very young,” 

“Fm twenty-seven, ma’am.” 

“What do you do with the rest of the year, when 
you’re not working down here?” 

“I drive a taxi in New York.” He said it carelessly, as 
though he felt no reluctance to reveal his occupation, 
since he had not the slightest hope of impressing her, 

“Not a badly balanced life,” she commented; “driving 
during the winter; down here through the summer. No 
wonder you look so healthy.” 

“I am healthy.” 

“You’re lucky.” 

“Yep, Fd rather be healthy than rich.” He said this 
with a certain air of defiance, as though he felt her to be 
rich and resented it. 

“But if you were rich you wouldn’t have to be hunting 
for pretty ladies; you’d have plenty of them.” 

“If I was rich I might not be healthy, and the pretty 
ladies wouldn’t do me so much good then.” 

“Then they do you a lot of good?" 

He surveyed her in surprise, for the first time realizing 
that she was deliberately flirting with him. A change 
came over him. He moved a trifle closer, and his attitude 
took on something of intimacy; but almost immediately a 
certain caution took hold of him and he subtly withdrew 
from her without the gesture being detectable so far as 
externals were concerned, 

“Who are you down here with, miss?” 

“Fm alone,” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, alone; is there anything frightful about that?” 
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“No, only—” 

“Only what?” 

“WeU, I naturally supposed a swell looker like you 
would be married, or—” 

“Kept?” she supplied. 

He was neatly pithed. 

“I didn’t mean to say anything like that, lady.” 

She was prompted to tease him; he was managing to 
be an excellent antidote for boredom. His simplicity was 
refreshing after the extreme complexity of her friends, and 
her own mental intricacies developed of late, plus Alan’s 
involved mental states, and Bernice’s increasingly frequent 
bouleversement, 

“I should think a handsome fellow like you would be 
married or kept.” 

He was startled. She could see him becoming con- 
rinced, much to his near incredulity, that she was delib¬ 
erately trying to seduce him. It now became clear to her 
that this was precisely what she was trying to do. So clean 
he was, soaked daily in brine, baked in the sun, swept 
hour after hour by fresh ocean breezes. So strong and ob¬ 
vious and elemental. His masculine vigor and strength 
appealed to her hungry female body. 

“What sort of young ladies do you favor with your 
attention?” 

He was openly in full cry for her now. 

“Well, ma’am, if I could find one about a tenth as 
pretty as you are I’d consider I was getting a good break.” 
“Then you don’t like exceptionally attractive ones.” 

“I like ’em, but I can’t afford 'em.” 

“Oh, the unusual ones come high, eh?” 

“Yes, miss; and it’s not only money I mean, it’s other 
things.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well, wherever you find a good-looking woman in this 
part of the country, you find a man nearby who’s got 
dough or drag. If I bumped into some wise guy’s dame 
down this way I might never get to come to Atlantic 
City in the summers again. And if I made a pass at the 
wrong dame in New York I might get knocked off.” 
“You’re not as fearless as you seem, then?” 

“It isn’t that I’m afraid, lady; only, what’s the use of 
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getting in dotcli over one broad? If I don’t get in dutch 
I can have a lot of them,” ' 

|Then it’s quantity that interests you, not quality?” 

“Say, look, lady—are you trying to proposition me? If 
you are, you don’t have to go at it like that. I’d even take a 
chance on getting rubbed out to have one night with a 
dame like you; I never had one like you in my life.” 

“At least you know precisely what you want,” she com¬ 
mented, half to herself, enviously. 

“What I want! God, woman, there are thousands of 
guys in Atlantic City, and hundreds of thousands in New 
York, and millions in the United States, and billions 
in the world who’d give their right arms to be with you.” 

She was amused and highly diverted. 

“You conjure up a most devastating picture; a world of 
men with one arm,” 

“Weil, you know what I mean . . , lots of guys would 
give plenty to give you a tumble.” 

“I love your patois,” 

“Yes?” he was uncertain as to her meaning. . , , 
Glanced uneasily at her. 

“You aren’t one of that kind, are you, lady?” 

“What kind?” 

“What was it you just said you loved?” 

‘‘Your idiom, slang . . , way of expressing yourself.” 

“Oh, I see,” He looked thoroughly informed, and thor¬ 
oughly disappointed. She wondered what on earth it 
could be over which he had become so strangely disap¬ 
pointed when things had been going along so well. 

It was indeed a strange courtship, she reflected, as 
all things in her life were strange. She stood for some time 
gazing into the darkness of the Atlantic, 

“W^at are you thinking about so deeply, lady?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, this,” she said without coherence. She indicated 
the beach, the ocean; her gesture was compendious. 

”What about it, lady?” 

She misunderstood his question. 

“Oh, I was just thinking. Considering our present sur¬ 
round ings, our meeting. The discussion between us; that 
this is probably one of the strangest courtships ever.” 

“ ‘Courtship’?” he echoed, unsure. “Good Lord, lady, 
you aren’t hunting for a guy to marry you, are you?” 
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“No, I never thought of that, chivalrous sir. Still, it’s 
not such a bad idea, after all. . . . Somebody who would 
need me very much.” 

“Listen, lady, I couldn’t buy your stockings. But if 
you’re in a tough spot, I’d do anything to help you. I 
mean if you’re K. O.” 

‘“K.O.” She repeated without comprehension. “What 
on earth does that mean?” 

He stole a glance down at her slim waistj replied, 
guardedly: 

“Oh, it’s a sort of thing they say in fighting comply. 
Knocked out—you can use it to mean a girl who’s— 
well, who’s gotten a tough break.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“George.” 

“It doesn’t at all fit you.” 

“Well, there are people call me worse things than that,” 
he affirmed grimly- . 

“I don’t see why. You seem to be a generous, kindly 
disposed, decent sort of person.” 

“You mean you think that, with me trying to put it 
over on you like I am?” 

“Put what over on me?” ^ 

“Say, lady, you can’t be so innocent that you dont 
know what I’m after.” 

“I’m not innocent at all. I know what you’re after. 
But what’s wrong about it?” 

"Huh?” He was scandalized. 

“You want to go to bed with me, don’t you, George? 
I’m afraid I don’t see anything so terribly wrong in that.” 
"You don’t!” 

“No, I don’t. Do you?” 

“Well...” 

“If you think it’s wrong, why in heaven’s name do you 
want to do it? ... Or is that perhaps the only reason 
why you do want to do it?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that a nice girl like you 
would go to bed with just any guy? I sized you up as real 
class.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, George* So far Fve been to bed 
with just one man; but I didn’t refrain from further in¬ 
dulgence because I thought there was anything wrong 

about it. in fact, 1 think I begin to see now why it is that 
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so many sUly American girls are promiscuous. They’re 
taught ^ in Sunday School that there’s something wrong 
about it, and since it seems wrong, it seems glamorous. It 
never appealed to me as being glamorous, because I was 
never forced to go to any church.” 

He crossed himself with all the superstitious terror of a 
Greek listening to a sophist declare an oracle incapable 
of true divination. 

“You’re a moralist, George?” 

“In my own way. 1 suppose you think that’s funny, 
too?” 

Funny? Have I said that I thought anything about 
you was funny? 1 think you’re charming and instructive. 
The moralist cult seems anything but funny to me. I 
think its enchanting. Of course the folks sometimes make 
fools of themselves, like that one in Brooklyn last month 
who sent all the kids in town to the circulating libraries 
because he warned there were naughty books to be had 
there. Still, even most moral men, like you, believe morals 
are for others, not themselves. You’re willing to be im¬ 
moral with me, for instance.” 

“Lady, please don’t talk about us like that.” 

“My name’s Mary Lou—and I’m not sure I’m what 
you would call a lady. But I’m afraid I do want to go to 
bed with you. I’m sorry. I guess you’d have enjoyed it a lot 
more if I had pretended that I didn’t want to for awhile, 
as, no doubt, most of the women you’ve taken did.” 

He was perplexed out of all orientation; gulped: 
“Lady, do you mean that?” 

“Can’t you please call me Mary Lou?—and there’s no 
need of your acting humble about it. I fancy I’ll love it. 

1 hope so, anyway; it may sweep other things out of my 
mind.” 

Evidently afraid that by too much speech he might 
talk himself out of the advantageous position he had 
somehow talked himself into, he urged: 

“Would you come to my room, Mary Lou?” 

“Where is it?” 

“Back of here about half a mile.” 

“Won’t it be hot?” 

"Well, it will be kind of warm, but—” 

“Why not come to my room? It’s high up in the hotel, 
and by this time it’ll be refreshingly cool. My windows 
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face the ocean; and we can let In an invigorating breeze. 
Moreover, where the moon is now, we can turn out the 
lights and have nothing but moonlight. I’d like that” 
“But suppose folks get wise?" 

“Don’t be naive, George; the hotel is undoubtedly the 
biggest assignation house extant, aside from the one my 
newspaper friends teU me the lobbyists and politicians 
use in Washington.” 

“Yeah, I know; but suppose some of your swell 

friends —T , 

‘“Swell friends?’ I have no swell friends. My men 
friends would view you, perhaps—at least some of them 

_^with envy; and my women friends would view me with 

envy.” 

“But if your folks heard of it, all that... . 

“My folks? . . . Well, I'll take a chance on that. 
They’re not so circumspect themselves.” 

“Well, lady—Mary l^u, if you’re not afraid. Lord 
knows Tm not.” 

“That’s odd, George.” She turned to move toward the 
hotel with him. 

“What’s odd, Mary I^u?” 

“Your not being afraid.” 

“What’s odd about it? I told you practically any man 

who—” , 

“But you think it’s a sin, don’t you? And if you re a 
good Christian, you must consider sin a greatly perilous 
thin g. Won’t you have to confess this, and perhaps do a 
good deal of penance?” 

“God, lady—Mary Lou—if that was the case, few 
people would have time for much else but their sinning 
and their penance.” 

“You mean you won’t confess it, or you won’t do the 
prescribed penance?” 

“1 won’t confess it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why should I?” 

She chuckled. 

“Now you are laughing at me,” he insisted suspiciously 
as 'they moved along in the crowd, pleasantly isolated 
by it. 

“No, I’m not, really; I’m laughing with you. You’ve a 
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splendid, unconscious sense of humor. You’re intensely 
diverting, George.” ^ 

“But listen, Mary Lou, hadn’t we better get off the 
boardwalk? You aren’t going to walk right up to the 
front door of the hotel with me this way, are you?” 

“Of course, why not?” 

“But thousands of these people know I’m a lifeguard on 
the beach.” 

“What of it—^are you ashamed to be seen with me?” 

“Lord, no, Mary Lou! But what about you?” 

“I don’t care a bit, George, what anybody thinks of me. 
All they can possibly think, if they’re silly enough to 
Ixjther about it at all, is that there’s at least one woman 
in Atlantic City tonight who doesn’t feel tawdry about 
life . . . who doesn’t feel like a sneak because she wants 
what every normal woman naturally would want.” 

You re beyond me, Mary Lou . . . but whatever you 
say is O. K. by me.” 

"Now you’re learning, George; but you must always 
remain a moral person.” 

“1 will, Mary Lou. . . .” She wanted to laugh with him; 
but she was afraid that he might think she was laughing 
at him. He was, she thought, completely delightful. So 
pleasantly uncomplicated; so sure of what he wanted, so 
nicety normal, despite the superstitions that had a bit 
marred his life. So healthy inside and out. Such a relief 
after Jerry and Alan ... she was about to add to herself, 
and Bernice; but something in her mind checked her. 
Poor Bernice, working up in the stuffy city. Bernice would 
be very unhappy if she knew what was about to transpire 
in the life of her loved one. Yet, there was nothing 
much that could be done about it. Bernice would always 
be melancholy. It was as much a part of her as her flower- 
like young body. 

As they entered the hotel lobby she felt his muscles 
tauten where her arm was against him. He clamped her 
arm so tightly against his side that it was painful. She 
hoped that he would that tightly hug her hungry body. 

Nobody in the crowded lobby paid much attention to 
them. They reached the elevators without mishap; were 
quickly hoisted to Mary Lou’s floor. As they walked down 
the hall he breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“How queer,” she smiled, “that you, so big and strong 
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and fundamentally decent, should be impressed by and 
downright afraid of the measly, cheap people in this 
hotel.” 

“I’m not afraid of them, Mary Lou; I could lick any 
twenty of them if I had to—^but it seems sort of strange, 
me walking in here this way with the prettiest girl on the 
boardwalk.” 

“But what are you disturbed about? There are Lesbians 
who parade all over the place with their girls; pansies who 
make no attempt to conceal their arrangements with 
young men they’ve brought down from New York. They 
seem to be blandly at home; they don’t care who knows 
what they’re up to.” 

“They’re past having any shame." 

“What should they be ashamed of, George?” He con¬ 
sidered earnestly, but gave it up with a shake of the head. 

Inside her suite she closed the door and turned on the 
light. There was a small room, with a larger bedroom o£E 
it and a private bath. 

He ranged around the room, fascinated with its appoint¬ 
ments, seeming large but not awkward in the small room. 
Until now she had not noticed how small the room was. 
It seemed almost mean; she was near to being ashamed for 
bringing him to such a garish place. His own room, she 
was sure, would have been more to her liking. It 
would be a big room, with solid, rough, hard to break 

things in it. . . , j , j 

He touched the furniture appraisingly and commented 

respectfully: 

“Class! Class!” 

“Will you have a drink, George?” 

He swung around as though he had forgotten that 
she was in the room. . . . Looked at her absently for a 
minute, then repealed: 

“Drink? What would I be doing with a drink now? 
I’m plenty set up, just being here. It’s enough to flip a 
guy.” She bad given up trying to unscramble his patois; 
but she like to hear him talk. So different it was from 
the stilted sameness of cultured language. The very sound 
of some of his obscure words conveyed subtle adumbra¬ 
tions of meaning impossible in more formal language. 

“Smoke, George?” 

“No, thanks, lady." 
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“Mary Lou will do, George.” 

He had gone to the window and was gazing down at 
the beach. Evidently be had never seen it before from such 
an eminence. He appeared to be incredulously discovering 
for the first time how small people could seem from above. 
The night bathing guards were on duty; and there were a 
great many swimmers in the water. Huge lights played 
upon the sand and water. Just faintly the distinguishing 
noises of Atlantic Qty could be heard. Above every¬ 
thing else a shrill, wee whistle which had not sounded loud 
down below came up to them. It reminded George of the 
whistles used on the navy ships. Didn’t sound loud, but 
would penetrate all other noises, even the sound of 
heavy firing. Through his head slipped in magically swift 
panoramic form memories of his happy years in the navy; 
not any of the moments he quite briefly glimpsed as he 
recalled bis sailor days compared in momentousness with 
the present one. He was afraid to say anything or to move 
for fear of breaking the spell. 

Amused at being thus ignored when she had expected 
him to go instantly into action, she sat down behind him 
and lit a cigarette. When he made no motion to come 
to her, she divined the mood that was upon him. Said. 

“George, for goodness’ sake, come away from that 
window. Come on over here and sit down by me.” 

He turned at once and obedientty went over to her side; 
pulled a chair with him. She requested: 

“Tell me, George, how long have you been hunting 
pretty women?” 

This question brought him some confusion; but he 
answered docilely enough, completely overcome by 
tbe moment and his surroundings: 

“Since I was a kid, ma’am—Mary Lou.” 

“What do you mean by a kid—how young?” 

“Oh, I guess I must have been around twelve or thir¬ 
teen when 1 started, or maybe younger than that; it was in 
public school, in Rochester. Darned if I can remember 
what grade.” 

And how many pretty ladies do you suppose you’ve 
enjoyed?” 

“I don’t know, Mary Lou, but never one as pretty as 
you. I’ve had ladies look me over now and then, real 
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ladies like you; but either they got scared or I did—I 
guess maybe it was me, and nothing came of it." 

“Tell me how many women altogether you’ve known.” 
“You mean just white women?” 

“George, you’re priceless. If there were any way to do 
it, I’d like to take you back to New York with me and 
have you at my apartment for a party some night. You’d 
hold ray guests spellbound; you certainly are full o! color!” 
“Yep, I’ve tried ’em every color.” 

“I didn’t mean quite that—but, anyway, you haven’t 
told me yet which of the—” 

“You can’t beat a Japanese gal, ma’am.” 

Mary Lou smiled. 

“I have read the whole of Havelock Ellis, George, 
without finding out so much as I have from you in forty- 
five minutes; and you know what you’re talking about.” 
“I never read those cheap sex novels, ma’am; I d 

rather —” .. . „ „ 

“I can imaginej George, what you d rather. But tell me, 

George; and I’m really trying to find out something now, 
something that, in a way, means a great lot to me. You 
know more than any ten college professors I ever saw. 
That is, more useful facts—^professors are not human be¬ 
ings, they are dolls stuffed with intellectual sawdust—I 
say that to let you know what I really think of you 
as an instructor. With all your busy sex life did you include 
any, er—^modifications of the, er—usual procedure?” 

“Hell, yes, Ma’am—^Mary Lou. But we won’t go into 
that, if you don’t mind.” 

“One more thing, George. How is it that if, for years, 
your sex life was so hectic and so—colorful—snd included 
interpolations of diverse sorts, you didn’t get tired of 
’ women altogether?” . 

“Tired of women!” He spoke as though she had m 
his presence uttered the most foul of blasphemies. 

“I ask that, George, because I’ve heard that sometimes 
when men get blas6 they turn to other men. 

“Oh, sure." 

“Why?” She shot out the question swiftly. 

“I dunno, Mary Lou; never could figure it out. They 
must be nuts, I suppose.” 

“You think there must be something wrong with them 
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other than their being merely fed up with women then?” 
^ ““ 8° •’“Ss “ a°y direction ” 

“P’ with women has 

anything to do with it?” 

“Think? I know better. I know lots of guys twice 

She nodded thoughtfully and considered him. It was ob¬ 
vious to her that he would never make any sort of apl 
proach to her; he was too much overawed by the stranw 

®P«ak a kind S 

Enghsh with which he was not familiar and which he con- 
®*”’’®d superior to his own vigorous diction. 

“Wait here a minute, George.” 

He nodded and as she left the room she saw that he had 
again gone over to die window. She could tell by the 
du-ection of his glance diat he was not gazing do™ at 
the beach My longer. He was staring straight out into 
toe far reaches of water where the lights of steamers no 
doubt tempted his soul toward the open Atlantic, 
mter a few minutes she called out to him- 
“George, will you please come here?” When she heard 
nim move to enter the room she snapped off the lights 
As he entered she requested that he close the door ’ 

He stood cautiously still by the door he had just closed, 
lo him It was dark in the room because he had just 
come from a lighted room; but she could partly see be- 
rause she had had time to adjust her eyes to the semi-dark, 
the room was filled with moonlight which was light enough 
for most purposes. ^ 

else do™ below sounded 
me shrill wee whistle of a diminutive locomotive. 

“Lord!” she heard him mumble, when his eyes had be¬ 
gun to penetrate the moonlit dark; and then, fervently. 

though he had been dealt a blow he 
added. Heaven above!” 

He inoved toward her. She felt a delicious, shrinking 
sense of fear when she thought of her softness exposed 
to his hardness irretrievably—there would certainly be no 
stopping him now. Experimenting, she put out a short 
sharp word and it held him off, temporarily, like an out¬ 
stretched hand. She wanted yet a short while longer to 
teel a sense of helplessness before an advancing, menac- 
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ing male. At her command to wait he stood irresolute, 
breathing heavily. 

“Suppose, George, we meet with the same, er, lack of 
handicap?” 

Like a bashful boy he objected. Still she held him off 
and contemplated her near ravishment with sharp, de¬ 
vious ecstasies. He complied with her suggestion. 

Illuminated now by the moonlight he made a remark¬ 
able appearance. Part of him gleamed white, as though 
he were a queer monster without head, arms or legs. His 
heavy ojat of tan made those parts of him exposed 
daily to the sun almost invisible in moonlight. 

Presently not a trace of bashfulness was left. Jerry had 
marred proceedings by whispering words that only Chau¬ 
cer or the Biblical writers would have dared set down for 
print. George did not destroy the illusion by cluttering 
the scene with verbiage however titillating. 

She felt the muscles in his arms. They were not at all 
like iron. Iron was only hard and cold; his muscles were 
both hard and soft at the same time, and they were not 
in the least cold. She could feel in his skin the sun he had 
soaked up. 

As compared to George, it became at once appar¬ 
ent that Jerry had been the merest of unschooled infants. 
She would, some day, she ecstatically vowed, tell Jer^ 
a story that must inevitably send him to a monastery in 
shame. 

Slowly the moon moved along the sky and its reflection 
gradually receded. Finally even the shrill wee whistle 
down below stopped for the night. 


Twelve 


As THE train neared New York, Mary Lou felt increasingly 
happy, and increasingly alarmed. 

She might, she reflected, live to be eighty or ninety 
years old, but never, so long as she lived, would she ever 
find a man so perfectly equipped, as to both natural 
gifts and perfected, colorful experience, that he could 
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outdo George on the purely physical points of love-mak¬ 
ing* Yet she was constrained to admit to herself that there 
had been, despite everything during her ten days with Mm, 
something woefully lacking; and her increasing sense of 
happiness as the train drew nearer New York was due 
to the fact that she would shortly see Bernice. 

She recollected the fears she bad entertained that night 
when Jerry had secreted himself in her apartment and 
popped out at her like a jack-in-the-box. She recalled tell¬ 
ing him that she had withheld herself from such ex¬ 
periences only because she feared that when she had used 
up sex, as her last line of defense against a life strangely 
inauspicious as to vital interests, there would be nothing 
left. 

And now, indeed, it seemed as though there were 
nothing left. She had experienced the ultimate with 
George; other men, pfaysic^y, would be bound to seem 
tame in comparison; and throughout it all, even during 
the most hectic moments of George’s boundless puissance, 
there had been the sense of sham, of accepting some¬ 
thing imitative and spurious. 

Of course there remained love to be investigated; what¬ 
ever that was. Of one thing in connection with it she was 
certain: it was strangely elusive. She had started out de¬ 
liberately to chase it. Perhaps one had to wait for it to 
come along , . . but suppose one did wait and one grew 
old, and nothing happened? What then? 

She sighed. There was something entirely out of S5m- 
chronism about her life; so much was plain. Probably al¬ 
ways her experiences would be far removed from diose 
had by ordinary people. She would simply have to make 
the best of it. And in the meantime, it would, of a surety, 
be nice to see Bernice again. She had forgotten that 
young lady’s penchant for being nearly always gloomy. 

It was late in August. The day was one of those early 
coo! ones that sometimes came to sweltering New York 
late in August, She took a taxi to the book shop, Bernice 
was on duty, and alone* Mary Lou entered with a 
cheery, 

“Hello, sweet.” 

Bernice hurried toward her. She looked out the front 
windows, noted that there was no one there examining 
the window display, and kissed Mary Lou warmly upon 
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the lips. Mary Lou felt a sha^ tingle go through her. It 
would be nice to be used again by a soft, gentle creature 
who wouldn’t handle her as though she were a barge in 
rough seas that had sprung a leak which had to be 
roughly and swiftly caulked. 

“Miss me, honey?” Mary Lou questioned. 

“Miss you?—^it seems as though you’ve been away 
for ages.” 

“I did stay longer than I expected. 

“Why?” Bernice was instantly suspicious. 

“Oh, it was rather decent down there this year. Not 
such a crowd as usual; and not so dreadfully expensive 
as it once was. How are things in New York?” 

“Worse. Ever so much worse.” 

“Well, I see you’re still hanging on to your job anyway.” 

“Yes, but they won’t give me a raise.” 

“Good heavens, how can you afford to spend the car¬ 
fare to come into New York and eat luncheon at your 
own expense every day? I should think you’d save money 
if you stayed home in Brooklyn.” 

“Prices have gone up some; it seems as though I’m 
making much less than I used to. And they close the 
shop an hour later during autumn, you know.” Mary Lou 
glanced at her wrist watch: 

“You’ll be off soon?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come on up to the apartment when you’re through, 
and have dinner with me.” 

“It’ll be too early for dinner—is that all I can look for¬ 
ward to with you, just dinner?” 

“Don’t be gloomy, Bernice; you can have any¬ 
thing you want.” 

Bernice brightened and paled. Mary Lou kissed her 
swiftly on the cheek and left the store, waving back at her 
through the window as she turned up the street. 

At home she called Follansbee. Questioned : 

“Have 1 been hideously extravagant, sending you all 
those bills from Atlantic City?” 

“Not at all, my dear; not at all. You got through the 
summer most conservatively. You’re a very good little 

girl” 

“You’re entirely mistaken, Mr. Follansbee: I’ve been a 
very, very bad little girl. 1 hope to heaven my coy par- 
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ents aren’t spying on me. If they are they certainly got a 
great, big eyeful at Atlantic City.*’ 

Follansbee declared; 

“They’re not spying on you, Mary Lou, you can rest 
assured as to that,” 

“You’re sure Vm not spending too much?” 

“Positive. In a year or so uow you can go abroad as 
you had wished.” 

“Well, come up and see me soon, Mr. Follansbee.” 

“I win, my dear; and I’m glad to hear your voice sound¬ 
ing so happy over the ’phone,” 

Finished talking with the lawyer, she speculated as to 
her parents, . , . Examined herself in the mirror carefully, 
trying to imagine what sort of persons they were. End¬ 
lessly she had teased the Fentons to tell her; but they had 
never replied to a single question concerning them. This 
reminded her that she had not for a long time written her 
substitute parents. She wrote them two or three times a 
year, besides remembering them on their birthdays and at 
Christmas with presents. Mr. Fenton never wrote; Mrs. 
Fenton always answered briefly and unctuously, never fad¬ 
ing somewhere in her letters to remind Mary Lou that 
she was “God’s child.” Mrs. Fenton could manage the 
reconcilement of beliefs seemiDgly impossible to recon¬ 
cile, She could believe firmly, on the one hand, that Mary 
Lou was “God’s child” and on the other hand that Mary 
Lou, being born out of wedlock, was a product of sin. 

Hulda was out somewhere, probably shopping for din¬ 
ner, since she had been acquainted by wire of her mis¬ 
tress’ homecoming that day. On her dressing table Mary 
Lou found a number of notes from various friends. One 
of them was from Alan. He addressed her; “Dear Alibi,” 
and continued: “Missed you like the devil, for at least 
two reasons. First, because I missed you like the devil, and 
second because without being seen in your company I’m 
likely to be suspected almost any time. I am afraid 
I shall have to marry you to insure myself against both 
eventualities. Do you think you could possibly bear it? 
Please call me when you get home.” 

But she did not call him. She was not sure how serious 
he might be; and the thought of his proposing to her 
out of hand, and for such a reason, was peculiarly 
repugnant 
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Cigarette io hand she wandered happily around the 
apartment, feeling much at home and the more appreci¬ 
ating her pleasant quarters because of the brief absence 
from them. At last she undressed and entered the bath¬ 
room. . . . Stood for a moment more or less absent- 
mindedly examining herself in the mirror, wondering what 
her parents might be like. . . . Whether she had gotten 
her sleek, dark hair from her father or her mother. Her 
features were decidedly patrician; one of her parents at 
least, she was certain, had come of excellent stock. Her 
teeth were regular and white. Her eyes a dark, grayish- 
blue, or bluish-gray; she could never decide which. It 
was fairly safe to conclude, she decided, that one of her 
parents had had gray eyes—no doubt her father^—and the 
other blue. 

It seemed to her clear that she must be wholly Eng¬ 
lish. Why this should be she had never quite decided; yet 
she was as fully convinced of it as she was convinced of 
being female. 

Her skin, too, was fine and white and soft; the sort of 
skin that could only be the result of good stock for gen¬ 
erations back. On her left arm, near the shoulder, was 
what she considered a birthmark. It was faint; just a 
smaU, round brown spot. 

Filling the tub, she dumped in an extra portion of bath 
salts, Bernice liked her to use a liberal portion of bath 
salts. She wondered whether she were going to all this 
trouble because she wanted attention from Bernice, or 
because she wanted that young lady to want her, or be¬ 
cause she merely wished to please Bernice. 

Climbing into the perfumed water she began to soap a 
body which promptly turned into warm, smooth ivory 
when thus treated. 

When she had finished bathing she carefully perfumed 
her anatomy with scent of the same odor as the bath salts. 
With such thoroughness did she do this job that she 
found herself dancing with pain for a moment, due to the 
stinging qualities of alcohol. . . , But Bernice, she knew, 
would be delighted. 

Hulda came in as she was going into her bedroom* 
Greeted her mistress with an effusive; 

‘It’s glad 1 am to see you back. Miss Fenton.*' 
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*"Don"t fib,** Mary Lou teased. “Now you won*t be 
able to have your beau in any more.” 

“Beau!” HuJda was outraged. 

“Don’t tell me you haven*t got one.” 

“Fm telling you 1 haven’t, and that’s a fact.” 

“Shame on you,*’ Mary Lou chided. “How do you 
get any fun out of life?” 

“Oh, I have plenty of fun,” Hulda asserted, smiling but 
ill at ease. She was a bom servant and it was impos¬ 
sible for her to deal with anyone except as a servant. 

“You do! What do you do to have fun, Hulda?” 

“Go to movies.” 

She went on down the haO. Mary Lou smiled to her¬ 
self. Hulda got fun out of going to the movies. How de¬ 
lightful it must be to be so entirely free of complexities; so 
complacent and undismayed by the vexatious problems of 
living. But such a mental balance, apparently, was avail¬ 
able only to servants and others who performed the menial 
tasks of society. 

In her bedroom Mary Lou shut the door and, removing 
her kimono, carefully dusted herself aU over with pow¬ 
der, rubbing it in with her hands until her body was as 
perfect an instrument for love as could be imagined. 
She admired it herself as she pirouetted before her dress¬ 
ing table fitted with three mirrors whose angles made it 
possible for her to see all of herself, including small, per¬ 
fectly rounded and daintily dimpled buttocks. 

It occurred to her as she scrutinized her reflection in 
the mirror that did she know a girl exactly like herself she 
would in all likelihood fall desperately in love with that 
girl; just as Bernice had fallen in love with the Mary Lou 
in the mirror—and in the same way. For a startled mo¬ 
ment she asked whether male and female homosexuality 
were not merely a mental evasion whereby introspective 
souls, and those who were bom to lead unusual lives, 
made love to themselves by proxy. 

Closing the window she lay down upon the bed without 
removing the counterpane which was of sflk, ruffled, and 
golden in color. She could imagine the picture she thus 
made . . . managed externally to contemplate the picture 
with pleasure. 

After a time the bell rang, Hulda went to the door and 
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returned down the hall presently with someone follow¬ 
ing her. 

There was a tap at the bedroom door. Mary Lou 
waited until she heard Hulda enter the kitchen and then 
called out: 

“Who is it?” 

"Bernice... 

An odd sense of disappointment took Mary Lou. 
Swiftly she wondered what on earth it could mean. Who 
had she hoped it would be? She called out: 

“Come in, dear,” 

Bernice swung open the door, entered, and stood still 
as though she had been hit by a baseball bat and would 
presently fall in a heap upon the 6oor. 

“Shut the door, idiot,” Mary Lou protested. 

Bernice shut the door and flew over to take her into 
her arms. Mary Lou shut her eyes. The perfume in the 
room, with the window shut, was near to overpowering. 
But Bernice was not overpowered. Never had she been 
more active. 

It was cozy. Hulda working away, out in the kitchen, 
now singing one of her everlasting Methodist hymns that 
seemed to have no particular beginning and no particular 
end but merely posited that a yearning and frustrated 
soul “walked with Jesus,” at night, through sweetly scented 
flower gardens. 


Thirteen 


Alan came in the next morning before Mary Lou was 
up. She had slept late. It was nearly noon, Hulda, com¬ 
placently sure that her mistress was, at worst, a bit ec¬ 
centric about receiving male guests in her bedroom, ush¬ 
ered him into the bedroom at Mary Lon’s request* 

Alan went quickly over and sat down on the edge of 
the bed. It seemed to Mary Lou that be had aged a year 
since the last time she had seen him. There was a somber 
shadow in his blue eyes. His expression was almost solemn. 
“My God, Mary Lou, I thought you’d never get back 
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again!” There was a warmth of feeling in his tone which 
made her feel cozy inside. 

“So you missed me?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mary Lou.” He reached out and touched 
her arm, seemingly unconscious that he did so. 

“Well, Fm glad somebody missed me,” 

“Have a nice time?” 

She considered and smiled serenely to herself, 

“Yes, indeed, Alan, a swell time; the best I ever had 
in Atlantic City.” 

“What made you stay so long?” 

“It was pleasanter down there this year. Not so 
crowded,” 

“Fd like to go down myself for a few days, but I guess 
Fd better not. Dad needs me here badly,” 

“How*ve you been getting along?” 

“Oh, pretty good.” 

She eyed him silently and questioningly. 

“Not yet,” he replied to her unspoken query. 

“YouYe looking better ” she lied. He instantly de¬ 
tected her lie and refuted] 

“Fm certainly not feeling better. I feel terrible. Nerv¬ 
ous; don’t have any appetite half the time; don’t sleep 
well and gosh, when I do get to sleep, what dreams!” 

“You certainly need a change of some kind, Alan, You 
better tell your father you need a vacation, or you’ll crack 
up altogether.” 

“A bit later I’ll tell him. You going out for Iimcheon 
today?” 

“No. I haven’t had breakfast yet, Hulda’s fixing me 
something now. Will you stay and have a bite with me?” 

“No, Fve got a luncheon appointment with a prospect 
Fm building up for the firm’s high-pressure salesmen to 
work on. One of the salesmen from the oflSce will "ac¬ 
cidentally* drop in when we’re lunching today. Business, 
it seems to me, is just about die most loathsome thing 
ever devised by the cunning mind of walking apes. I wish 
to God 1 could get completely away from it. I honestly 
like this man Fm going to have luncheon with; yet I’ve got 
to use him. What’s the good of it all, Mary Lou?” 

“If your father hadn’t gone through aU of that for 
years, you wouldn’t be so well off as you are,” 

“No, and if I hadn’t always been so well off, I wouldn’t 
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be trained to the necessity for being well off, and I 
might have lived a happy, normal life without wanting 
everything expensive under the sun. You know, Mary 
Lou, sometimes I think another depression would be an 
excellent thing. If it were to come along and persist, until 
nearly aU the common people were on the verge of starva¬ 
tion, perhaps, in the end, they’d wake up and le^ how 
to do real work, and enjoy real play—not television or 
movies. It would be the greatest thing imaginable for the 
world happiness of mar^ind; because in future genera¬ 
tions, the new nations growing up would have history be¬ 
fore them and they’d be afraid to go as far as the material¬ 
ists have dared go in this age, and would^ follow the 
example of the new America—concentrating not on 
material thin gs but rather on the optimum development of 
the individual.” 

“Goodness, Alan, you are certainly cracking up. I re¬ 
member how infernally bored you used to look when, 
anywhere, anybody’d start a discussion on such an abstract 
subject; and, besides, if what you’re thinking about came 
to pass, what would become of you, and you fafther, and 
me, and my parents—^remember what happened to world 
culture when the Huns and the Visigoths and Ostrogoths 
overran civilization?” 

“Do you really know what happened, Mary Lou; or 
did you just carelessly accept what was taught?” 

“Well, everything was ruined for hundreds of years, 

wasn’t it?” . , 

“Do you know that at the time the Goths mvaded the 
Roman empire, that empire consisted of some hundred 
and fifty million people; was as populous almost as the 
whole of the United States now? Do you know that the 
largest Goth force in operation at any one time was only 
about eighty thousand? Do you realize what that meant? 
It meant that the Roman people, as a whole, welcomed 
the Goths, at least to the extent that they were apathetic 
to the invasion and made no effort to resist it. Actually the 
Goths brought freedom to the greater number of Romans, 
who were enslaved, just as wage slaves are in some coun¬ 
tries today. The Roman citizen was snarled up with money 
lenders, preyed upon by clerics, politicians and business¬ 
men. He was glad to see the Goth come in and wreck 
everything, because he couldn’t imagine himself being 
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any worse off than he already was. Well, the average 
American today would probably feel about the same way, 
except that he is prosperous. He owns things like cars 
and refrigerators. But where is his happiness? What are 
his rewards? And how about his mental health, his spir¬ 
itual values?"* 

Mary Lou had raised herself in bed. She sat staring 
at Alan in bewilderment. Acutely she realized what had 
happened. He had unconsciously twisted around his im¬ 
pulses, extant when she had left, into another channel, 
in order to give his pulsating and upset mind new ma¬ 
terial to chew upon. She was more worried over his 
condition now than she had been before going away. 

“Alan, do you realize that you’ve been sitting there 
talking like a—^like a tenpenny fool?** 

His tenseness relaxed. He smiled feebly. 

“You better not leave me again, Mary Lou; you may 
come back to find me pious.” 

“That, Alan, 1 couldn’t forgive you; and it*s not un¬ 
likely.** 

He chuckled and gradually lapsed into the state in 
which he always was after he had been with her awhile. 
She was touched at this evidence of how greatly he ap¬ 
peared to need her, She decided to experiment in the 
hope of helping him. He was looking at her breasts, 
flimsily covered by her silk pyjamas. Leaning a bit to the 
side she deliberately permitted, without seeming to do so, 
a much more generous view of the division between 
perfect young breasts. His eyes gleamed with interest, 
but he paled and became self-conscious. She modified 
her position to a less revealing one. He seemed relieved. 
She was disappointed. Something, then, really did ail 
him; it wasn’t only his imagination. 

“May I see you tonight?” he asked, as he rose to go. 

“Surely, if you wish.” 

He abruptly sat down again. Said very earnestly: 

“Mary Lou, you’ve no idea what you have come to 
mean to me. Something entirely different from anything 
anyone else has ever meant. Fm happy and peaceful 
and unafraid when Fm with you. When you*re away, I 
go all to pieces; find my mind filled with all sorts of 
nonsense, like that I just spouted to you.” 
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She put her hand lightly and afiectionately upon his 
shoulder: 

'‘It’s a cx>nibmation of things that ails you, Alan. A 
sort of depression syndrome. There’s asthenia, from too 
much excitement and not enough rest. There are ever 
so many odds and ends of things mixed up in it. But 
you’re going to come out of it all right, I’m sure.” 

. And you won’t get bored with me in the mean¬ 
time, will you, Mary Lou? You’ll stick for awhile?” She 
smiled reassuringly and spoke with a tenderness which 
she did not very deeply feel: 

"Of course, Alan.” 

"Mary Lou—he began fervently, and then broke 
off, coloring slightly. He had never made sincere love to 
anyone. He didn’t know how to go about doing so. Some¬ 
thing of this flashed through her mind and she was 
excited and palpitant With all her soul she willed him to 
go on, but he did not. Instead he took her hand and held 
it as though he feared being flung off dizzily into a void. 

“Let’s have dinner together,” he concluded, in a con¬ 
stricted, forced tone. “i’U call for you about six-thirty ” 

“All right, Alan. Shall I dress?” 

“As you like.” 

“Let’s make it informal.” 

“Swell,” he agreed. “Well forget we’re New Yorkers, 
drop the eternal infernal habit of posing and just be 
human beings for an evening—and comfortable. Often I 
get so damned bored with maintaining the usual New 
York posture for goodness knows what audience, I don’t 
know what to do.” 

When he had gone and she had finished breakfast she 
called Walter Templeton on the ’phone. He had sent a 
note during her absence complaining over the difficulty 
of getting in touch with her. Wally’s sibilant, “Yessss ” 
sounded presently over the wire. 

“I’m back from Atlantic City,” she announced un¬ 
necessarily. 

“So that’s where you were. Atlantic City; how naive 
—when you could have stayed right here in New York 
and been much more comfortable.” 

“Were you trying to get in touch with me for the sole 
reason of upbraiding me for leaving the city?” she asked, 
smiling to herself with amusement at his tone. 
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“No, I was just trying to get in touch with you in the 
hope that I might be able to get in touch with you.” 

“It sounds involved and dangerously tactile. Mr. Tem¬ 
pleton.” 

“More tactile than tactful, I’m afraid. StUI, I can be an 
interesting young man at times. How’d you like to learn 
some new sins to relieve the tedium of your existence?” 

“What makes you think it’s tedious?” 

“Because you’re a nice girl; and being nice is always 
tedious.” 

“Me! A nice girl! Where on earth did you set that 
idea?” 

“I meant relatively speaking.” 

“I’m not nice even relatively speaking, Mr. Temple¬ 
ton.” 

“Well, you’re refreshing anyway, and fair to look 
upon; and, of course, like every even half-male man, I’d 
like to get my hands on you.” 

“Oh, you would.” 

“Yes, and you wouldn’t be at all surprised at where 
I’d like to get them.” 

“No, 1 imagine I wouldn’t.” 

“Seriously, my dear, I tried to get in touch with you 
because I’ve got another great show. I thought you’d 
like to see it.” 

“Goodness, Mr. Templeton, better take me off your 
prospect list, 1 can’t afford such luxuries. I’m not a rich 
girl.” 

“No, I know you’re not. I found out all about you.” 

“You what!” she gasped. 

“Good heavens!” he laughed, “is it as bad as all that?” 

“What did you find out about me, Mr. Templeton?” 

“I was just teasing you, ray dear, I didn’t find out 
much of anything about you, except that you’re a sort of 
lady of mystery, and have a small income with no 
visible daddy or mommy, by either consanguinity or 
affinity. But you were so astounded when I said I had 
found out all about you that I think I will.” 

"If you please, Mr, Templeton, I’m sure your own 
affairs must keep you busy.” 

“So true. My dear, don’t take me seriously. I am a 
lecher, it’s true; but that is the extent of my naughtiness. 

. . . I don’t go in for the supermeanness that good or 
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even relatively good people go in for. If you have a deep 
dark secret in your young life I wouldn’t tattle about it 
to anyone. You’d be surprised how many dark secrets 
I hold; if I ever once tattled on anybody my position in 
New York would be utterly impossible and I’d probably 
be rubbed out without delay. But I could find out about 
you if I wanted to.” 

“How?” she asked, a trifle worried. 

“Goodness, child, easily enough; do you realize whom 
I know, intimately, in New York? I know men and 
women who can find out anything about anybody.” 

“You do?” 

“Of course, pretty baby.” 

“Who do you know who could find out things?” 

“What kind of things, Mary Lou?” 

“. . . Things that—^that—^well; there is something I’d 
like to have you find out for me.” 

“Well, my dear, there’s something you could do for 
me, too.” 

"What?” , 

“Do you want me to tell you over the ’phone?” 

“No, you better not; and, anyway, I can imagine what 
it would be.” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I could; it would be one of three things, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Tut! Tut! Mary Lou, I’m surprised you’d think me 
so old-fashioned. But if I can do anything for you, Td be 
glad to; and though there is something you could do for me 
in return, I wouldn’t insist on it. Come see me and let’s 
talk the matter over between us, Tm constitutionally op¬ 
posed to dishing dirt over telephones; rnany an unscrup¬ 
ulous and curious technician has fixed himself prettily by 
a bit of judicious wire-tapping.” 

“Perhaps I shall run over.” 

“Do—smooth, pink lady.” 

“I can’t today. . . . And probably not tomorrow. I’d 
have to think it over quite a bit first.” 

“All right, my dear; but you better make up your mind 
to come,” 

“I’ll let you know later.” 

When she had bung up Mary Lou reflected deeply. An 
overmastering temptation was upon her to find out 
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who her parents were. She had, since meeting the bizarre 
artist and impresario of lecherous spectacles, heard a great 
deal about him. He was, she knew, on terms of almost un¬ 
believable intimacy with some of the wealthiest, most in¬ 
fluential and famous people in New York and Chicago. 
Furthermore, his reputation everywhere was the most 
unique of which she had ever heard. Everyone trusted 
him absolutely, and liked him. Still ... it would be taking 
a dreadful chance. 


Fourteen 

It was one afternoon while she was in a smart shop on 
Fifth Avenue that Mary Lou, inspecting bras, heard the 
voice of a customer who had just entered. The woman was 
behind her» and Mary Lou had not seen her enter. At the 
first word she uttered, Mary Lou began to tremble vio¬ 
lently. She listened with strained intentness. It wasn’t what 
the woman was saying to the shop girl so much as the way 
she was saying it... her tone of voice ... manner of speak¬ 
ing. Mary Lou stood bound by a spell that numbed the en¬ 
tire conscious surface of her mind, even as it made other 
mind surfaces hyperacute. 

At last something of what the woman was saying pene¬ 
trated her consciousness. The shop specialized in bras 
custom made on order, French bra styles and models 
were on display in order to give prospective customers 
ideas as to modem designs. The woman and the sales 
girl were discussing the time of delivery of certain bra 
previously ordered. It developed that could they not be 
had before evening they must sent on to Chicago. 

Another sales girl had been talking to Mary Lou, The 
girl stopped talking and stared strangely at her. Asked un¬ 
easily of Mary Lou: 

“Are you ill, madam?” 

Mary Lou returned the clerk’s anxious scrutiny uncom- 
prehendingly and swung slowly around. As she turned 
she met the eyes of the lady customer. The woman in- 
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stantly ceased her conversation with the saleslady and 
stared back at Mary Lou, deathly pale, 

Mary Lou never knew how long they had thus stood 
speechless, watching each other, before the older woman 
emitted a short, low cry and moved toward her. As though 
automatically propelled without volition, Mary Lou stepped 
forward too. They were locked in a swift embrace. The 
older woman was crying softly, Mary Lou was dazed, and 
so vibrant that she had no control over motor impulses* 
At last she whispered brokenly: 

‘Mother?” 

“Yes,” the older woman confirmed; I am your 

mother,” , ^ 

Fortunately they were the only two m the shop besides 
the salesladies. They moved toward the door, Mary Lou 
holding tightly, in panic-stricken fashion lest she lose her, 
to the older woman’s arm. They found a taxi at the curb, 
where it had swung, seeing them walk out of the store and 
approach the curbing. They were in the taxi. The driver 
started off up the street. 

“Where to?” he asked, cynically, peering back to see 
the older woman with her arm tightly clasped around the 
younger one. There was no answer. He drove on until 
held by a red light. This time he turned his ample body, 
poked his big head into the passenger section of the cab, 
and admonished the two women confidentially: 

“Say, folks, please ... not in my cab. Not out here on 
Fifth Avenue. Tell me somewheres to go; or should I 
take youse somewheres myself?” 

Still the older woman did not hear him. Abstractedly 
Mary Lou spoke her address. 

"Thanks, lady,” he sighed with relief and prepared to 

turn when the light changed. 

When they arrived at the apartment building where 
Mary Lou lived, she guided her mother gently into the 
elevator and upstairs. Hu Id a opened the door, paid no 
attention to them, and went on back to her immacul^e 
kitchen. The older woman dazedly seated herself m the 
front living room, Mary Lou sat opposite her motherj 
drinking her in absorbedly. 

She would, she decided, have known her anj^here. 
She appeared to be about fifty. ... Tall and slim and 
regally superb, with white hair perfectly done. Eyes of an 
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unnustakable deep gray-blue, Mary Lou pushed up her 
mover’s sleeve, was not surprised to find the faint, round 
mrthmark. The older woman still showed no semblance of 
the poise one knew would be habitual with her. Mary Lou 
questioned carefully, afraid the other would take fricht 
and disappear: ^ 

“Would you like to lie down for awhile? Cbuld I set 
you something to drink?” 

“No, dear—^I’U be all right in a moment. But first, how 
did you know me, Mary Lou?” 

“How did you know me, mother?” 

“I have one of your pictures, you know; Mr. 
Follansbee.,. 

“I don’t know how I knew you, mother. The peculiar 
part of it is that I knew it was you even before I turned 
around to see that you were so very much like me . . . 
the minute I heard your voice—I” 

Do you know, dear . . the older woman was gain¬ 
ing control rapidly now, “I’ve been so worried about you 
for the past six months. That’s why I came to New York.” 
“Has Follansbee or anybody been—” 

“No, it wasn’t anything I heard directly; it was some¬ 
thing I felt. I can’t tell you what it was. But night and day 
I had the feeling that—^that—well, I have no other chil¬ 
dren, and—and today, all day, it was as though I felt you 
constantly coming closer and closer to me; and when I 
entered that shop—! Why, do you know, when you turned, 
and I met your eyes, it was as though Td had an appoint¬ 
ment with you there. No one shall ever again convince me 
that psychic experiences are absurd. Oh my dear, I’m so 
glad it happened, and now it’s over, and—” 

“But why didn’t you come sooner, mother?” 

“I was afraid.” 

“But it could have been kept very, very quiet and^—” 
“I wasn’t afraid of that I was afraid of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“Yes. Of what you might think, say—no—rather of 
how you might look at me. If you had given me the 
accusatory, reproachful look I have always imagined I’d 
find in your eyes, I should have died there on the floor of 
the shop.” 

“But of what should I accuse you—why should I re¬ 
proach you?” 
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“FoUansbee told me you were like this, you sweet; but I 
couldn’t believe it. It seemed impossible that you could 
be so generous and understanding." 

“Would one need so very much understanding, dear? 

You fell in love and gave yourself up to it—^what is 
there to reproach you for in that?” 

“Nothing, perhaps ... but my never coming to you m 
all these years. I should think you’d feel as though I—” 

“I feel only that there must have been some excellent 


“Yes, dear, there were reasons. . . . But whether or not 
you’d (insider them excellent ones—whether anyone 
would think them sufficient to justify my—I’m afraid 1 m 
a coward, dear. Come closer to me and tell me you love 

me 

Mary Lou sat before her upon the floor. . . . Put 
her arm in her mother’s lap. ... Laid her head down 
upon her arm-Wept happUy. 

The older woman stroked her haur and also cried. 
For long they sat thus, neither speaking. 

The ’phone rang. Hulda answered it and entered the 
room to announce that Mary Lou was wanted on the 
’phone. She went to the ’phone in the hall, habit stronger 
than her disinclination to leave her mother. It was Alan. 
For several moments she talked to him without in the least 
knowing what he said or what she replied. At last, to her 
relief, he said good-bye. It was some time before she 
realized that there was no necessity for holding the m- 
stniment any longer. She put it down, forgetting to replace 
the receiver upon the hook, and went back to the living 
room Her mother was standing by the window, gazing 
down mto the street absently, her face softened and en¬ 
raptured. As easily as though their minds were conjoined 
mW Lou read the other’s thoughts. She was thmking 
that below was the view at which her daughter cus¬ 
tomarily had gazed. She turned around as Mary Lou 


entered: , ^ rrn i* :a 

“Cut off the 'phone, won’t you, dear? Tell your_ maid 

not to admit callers. Or shall we go to my hotel room? 

“Better stay here,” Mary Lou counseled; lU ten 
Hulda not to answer the door or the ’phone. Just wait a 


moment." 

She went back to the kitchen. 
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“Hulda, I’m not in to anyone; not to Alan; not even to 
Bernice—don’t let them come in—don’t let anyone come 
in under any circumstances. Have dinner at the usual 
time and call me when it’s ready; and in the meantime 
don’t disturb us.” 

“Yes, ma’am—^she sure is pretty. Almost as pretty 
as you—your mother. I could see it was your mother 
right off.” 

“Thank you, Hulda.” 

She went back to the living room, moving as though in 
a dream. The apartment had become strange and un¬ 
familiar to her; she had the oddest feeling that it would 
seem just the reverse to her mother. 

That lady had seated herself now. She was smoking a 
cigarette which she had picked up from the table and 
lighted. They scrutinized each other hopelessly. Both their 
eyes said: “There is so much to say—where on earth shall 
we begin?” 

Mary Lou noticed that her mother was pale. . . . And 
Hulda had been right. She was exquisite. . . . And per¬ 
fectly accoutered. . . . Cultured to her fingertips. Cosmo¬ 
politan. Mary Lou said: 

“Come into the bedroom, dear.” 

The older woman followed obediently. Mary Lou made 
her lie down upon the bed..,. Took off her shoes. Brought 
a smalt glass of excellent brandy. Said: 

“There are a million things I want to say, dear; but they 
must wait. The shock. . . . You’re to nap until dinner 
time . .. then, afterward._” 

“No, no, please, Mary Lou, dear . . . don’t go away. 
I’d go mad lying here thinking about you. Stay with me. 
You’ve been away from me so many years.” 

“But, mother, honey . . . you’re so terribly upset. Your 
heart perhaps ...” 

“As strong as can be, honey. I’m perfectly healthy. 
Stay. Please.” 

Mary Lou pulled a chair up beside the bed. Held her 
mother’s daintily manicured, soft, small hand. For a long 
time they remained thus silently and contentedly com¬ 
muning. The brandy had brought back the color to the 
older woman’s cheek. 

“How old are you, dear?” Mary Lou asked gently, 

“Fifty-three.” 
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“Splendid. We shall have years and years together. 
Or perhaps I ought to send you back to Chicago?" 

“1 wouldn’t go—^nothing could make me.” 

“We’ll discuss those things, dear, when you’re more 
calm. But tell me, what’s my father like?” 

“He’s a very wealthy and influential and politically 
prominent man, Mary Lou ... nationally . . . though he is 
a New Yorker. He was in New York yesterday. He’s gone 
back to Washington. I’m afraid it wouldn’t do just yet to, 
to—” 

“You love him?” 

“Yes, we have always loved each other.” 

“And you can never marry?" 

“He is married, and I am too.” 

“You poor angel ... is anything worth going through 
all that for? I’d give up my chances for heaven, if I were 
sure there were a heaven, to be with you; I’m afraid 
I don’t think so very much of my father,” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that. He’s a splendid man. ^en 
you know all of the circumstances .. . and if I had said the 
word, he would at any time have—it was I who made a 
dreadful mess of everything.” 

“And your, er—^husband, mother?” 

“He belongs to one of the best families in Chicago. 
Moderately wealthy. He’s—^Mary Lou, he’s Grantham 
Taylor.” 

“The reformerl” 

“Yes!” 

Mary Lou eyed her mother in blank stupefaction. . . . 
For years she had been hearing of Grantham Taylor . . . 
society politico, trenchant reformer . . . self-appointed 
local scourge of Chicago. And her mother was married 
to him! 


Fifteen 

“It was when I was twenty j” Mary Lou^s mother ex¬ 
plained, when, after dinner, they sat alone in the front 
living room, Hold a having gone out to visit one of the 
other servants in the building, *^that 1 met Grantham/ She 
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stopped, flicked the ash from her cigarette with a nail- 
jeweled little finger, and stared far off across the city 
where lights were beginning to twinkle on like stars push¬ 
ing through the black velvet drop of night. 

“He was extraordinarily handsome then, as, indeed, he 
IS now; well connected socially; intelligent, fairly well off. 
His parents were sodafly prominent; they lived on the 
North Shore. 

“Your maternal grandparents—they’re dead now— 
were also well connected sodally, and mildly well off for 
their times. It was considered an excellent match when 
Grantham and I married. 

“Grantham himself chose to study political science. His 
parents would have preferred that he take up the law or 
medidne. They belonged to the Episcopal church and led 
temperate, graceful lives. But two or three generations 
bade in Grantham’s line of ancestry there were noted 
bigots, and while not hereditary, somehow the thing was 
can^d through normal and decent parents to him. 

was a quite healthy and hearty young woman when 
we were married. Having had no previous experience it 
did not occur to me at first that Grantham was extra¬ 
ordinarily restrained, and that this accounted for the body 
hunger 1 always felt. When he discovered that for certain 
physiological reasons he could never be a father he be¬ 
came altogether continent. He felt that coition without a 
purpose was sinful. 

“Perhaps you can begin now to see why he cannot 
stand the thought of vice. You know of course that there is 
abnormality somewhere behind the actions of many fanatic 
reactionaries. One must me sympathetic. It is more severe 
in some cases than others; with Grantham the thing is in¬ 
tolerable. He suffers acutely. 

“For years after he had gone into reform work he had 
a dreadful time. Invariably he was too strong a dose for 
the average Chicago citizen to swallow. 

“With most politicos there comes a sane adjustment 
after one or two wards have been lost through over¬ 
emphasis upon everyday sins like gambling or drinking. 
The usual reformer soon squares his ‘message’ with the 
commercial exigencies implicit, remembering that the 
jobs and plums are won by pleasing voters. 

“But Grantham had private means, so there was not the 
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necessity in his case for (his sort ot tempering. And, too, 
he had begun to gather a following, A few changed with 
him from party to party until at last he threw off his 
various formal affilia tions altogether and founded his own 
party. Gradually he has gathered about him hundreds 
of fanatics and neurotics, until now he has one of the 
largest and most fanatic foUowiogs of any bluenose in 
America.” With an exclamation of distaste Mary Lou 
broke in to inquire: 

“How on earth could you bring yourself to remain with 
him all this time!” 

“He ne«led me—and there was another reason, too.” 

‘Tm afraid I don’t understand, mother; if you were in 
love with my father, and— 

“I met your father at my husband’s home. That was be¬ 
fore he was called to Washington. There was a national 
conference in Chicago concerning red light districts. 
Grantham invited your father to the house after the con¬ 
ference; they were both interested in suppressing 
prostitution.” 

“Droll_” Mary Lou commented. “But what I want 

to know is, why didn’t Dad take you away?” 

“He was already married, and his career was in such 
shape at that time that if anything untoward had hap¬ 
pened, he —" 

“But surely he must have thought more of you than of 
his career?” 

“He’d have given it all up in a minute if I had said the 
word; but, on the contrary, I used all the eloquence I 
possessed to keep him from doing just that—and I’m so 
glad now that I did. Do you know, my dear, that there is 
even a chance that your father may be nominated for a 
seat in Congress?” 

“I’d rather he’d become just my father.” 

“Are you sure, Mary Lou?” 

“I was never more positive of anything in my life. 
He should drop his career, if necessary; divorce his wife; 
you should divorce that unspeakable Grantham, and—” 

“But stop and think, my dear, ... Do you really be¬ 
lieve that would make for happiness for us all?” 

“But if he should become a representative in Congress, 
his wife would then be a prominent Washington hostess ... 
when, as a matter of fact, it was your love that—” 
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“But his wife happens to be a lovely person; and there 
is a son, and two daughters.” 

“I simply can’t imagine myself considering his wife. 
She’s not his wife. You^re his wife,” 

“You would like her,” 

“Who is she?” 

“I’m not going to tell you just yet, dear; but perhaps 
. , , yes, 1 believe I shall take you to Washington and—” 

“But don’t you have to go back to Chicago almost 
immediately?” 

“No. ril wire that I shall be here some time. I’m con¬ 
fused. I can’t think tonight. I don’t know just what FU do. 
You and I will work things out, sweet. Certain things 
are plain. I must see you often; but Grantham must never 
hear of anything. He’s got that murderous honesty of the 
reform fanatic that would ruin things, spread destruction 
and horror in every direction. The idea of me having an 
illegitimate daughter would be more than he could bear. 
He would beat his breast and make the whole thing pub¬ 
lic, destroy his career^—and your father’s as weU.” 

Mary Lou shrugged, 

“Certain things are clear to me, too, mother; I don’t 
care anything about any of die other principals in this, 
just so I can continue to be near you. That’s aU that mat¬ 
ters to me. , . . But tell me, mother, how on earth did you 
keep your husband from finding out.” 

It was difficult for Mary Lou to use the word husband 
in connection with Grantham Taylor. She appreciated 
that life had not been easy for him and in spite of herself 
could not help but admire the fanatical strength and re¬ 
straint in a man of normal desires refraining for years 
from exercising them because he imagined it would be 
wrong. But this did not prevent her from thinking how 
delightful it would be to poison the old buzzard or lock 
him up in an asylum where he belonged, in order to keep 
him from ruining the lives of others, spreading his noxious 
false morality broadcast. 

“That was easy. He has never been suspicious of me. 
I went abroad for two years with mother* She’s dead now*” 

“Then Vve been abroad!” 

“Yes, you’ve seen England, France, Italy and Spain, 
Mother arranged with the Fentons about you; your father 
paid for it* It is your father who supports you now.” 
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“Are you going to tell me who he is?” 

“Yes, dear, I am going to tell you; or rather show you. 
I’d rather it would be that way, I’d like to have you 
actually see him; when you see him it will be different.” 
“He wouldn’t object?” 

“I hope not.” 


Sixteen 


Though she had before passed through the city and ob¬ 
served portions of it from the train windows, today was the 
first time Mary Lou had ever actually stood upon the 
streets of Wasfc^gton* 

Fortunately the day was a cool one. Tired of walking 
around to kill time they hailed a taxi and told the driver 
to destroy half an hour for them. Conscientiously he drove 
them past the national side shows. 

... Up Pennsylvania Avenue; through the parks, in and 
out of twisted, curved streets, along majestic boulevards 
designated by letters of the alphabet. 

. . . Past the White House, tastefully designed whited 
palace which had housed the most coble, and some ig¬ 
noble, names in American history. They circled the Capi¬ 
tol, where sat the Congress, probably the most influential 
body of men—and women—^in the entire world, and 
where new history was made every day. How important 
and weighty, mused Mary Lou were the decisions and de¬ 
liberations of these legislators, on whom the peace and 
prosperity of the nation, indeed of all nations, depended. 
At the moment, Mary Lou felt awed—and very proud 
of her magnificent heritage as an American. 

. , . Finally, they dismissed the taxi, and went into a 
gallery to watch a delegation attending a Congressional 
hearing on some matter of public policy. 

Through an hour of boredom approaching mental 
torture they sat while one mountebank after another 
rose to utter incredible quantities of dreadful rhetoric on 
behalf of whichever financial interest had paid him. 

Then finally a gray-haired, massive, handsome indi¬ 
vidual arose. A deep hush fell on the entire assemblage. 
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Evidently here at last was a man who might actually 
say something. Mary Loii*s mother leaned close to her 
and whispered: 

"Thafs him.” 

Mary Lou felt herself go deathly white. Something con¬ 
stricted her throat, so that she could not have spoken 
if she had wished to. He was one of the men whom she 
had seen coming out of Wally's ""show!” 

She gripped her mother’s arm tightly. How many other 
children had this man? How many other women, in 
Chicago, New York, and elsewhere, had been to bed 
with this monstrous lecher who was her father? . . , This 
notorious tool of vested interests . * . unspeakable dema¬ 
gogue of whom she had never heard her newspaper 
friend speak except with contempt, the while their papers 
wrote glowing eulogies of him as a representative Ameri¬ 
can, . . . This de^aded beast who might one day become 
a representative in Congress. This man kept her! God! 
She longed to rise and scream out the truth at the top of 
her lungs; and then she was tempted to laugh. She tried 
desperately to restrain herself, but she could not. The 
voice of the creature was booming out impressively, say¬ 
ing nothing so mellifluously that it sounded like the most 
momentous speech ever made by the voice of man. 

Mary Lou fought desperately for control, but could not 
achieve it. She was shaking as with the ague. Skillfully 
her mother guided her out of the gallery and into the 
hall. They found a nook near an open window. Mary Lou 
stood by the window and breathed deeply, while her 
mother patted her shoulder and offered endless con¬ 
dolences interspersed with condemnations for herself. 

Mary Lou felt that she must faint did she not get away 
from the sound of that booming voice which could still be 
heard. It was a positively malevolent voice. It was no 
doubt going out over the radio. Newspaper men with in¬ 
ward sneers were taking down his empty words so that 
their kept, capitalist papers that would presently groom 
him for the candidacy would have more stupid pap from 
his busy lips to print tomorrow. Several millions of peo¬ 
ple looked confidently toward him to support their in¬ 
terests—the more fools they! In the years to come a 
hundred and eighty million people would look hopefully 
toward him. God help them! 
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She pulled ber mother aloag toward the door. Out in 
the air, when the older woman would have called a taxi, 
Mary Lx)u demurred: 

“No, let’s walk, out here in the open.” 

“You feel faint?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m so sorry, I ought to have known. But, you see, 
dear, being a mother is new to me, I wasn’t prepared for 
it. Naturally you’re upset.” 

After they had been walking for a long time in silence 
Mary Lou asked; 

“You love him very much, mother?” 

“Yes, indeed. He’s my whole life. His love is what has 
made it possible for me to bear the years with Grantham. 
And you mustn’t feel too harshly about Grantham, he—” 

“I don’t—oh, I don’t —even he is preferable to, to— 
She broke off in time. Her mother eyed her questioningly. 

“Come, dear; let’s go back to the hotel. We must rest 
You’re terribly upset I don’t quite understand it some¬ 
how; it doesn’t seem as though . .. but then, I do under¬ 
stand, too; meeting your mo&er and your father after all 
these years.... Or at least seeing your father.” 

“I don’t want to meet him, mother.” 

“Well, perhaps it might not be best after all; well, it’s 
your right- But there is danger, of course; and I’d rather 
die than have anything happen now to deflect his career." 

“Where do you suppose he gets all the money to sup¬ 
port me and—^and—everything?” 

The older woman replied with trustful naivete: 

“He is a good businessman, dear. I suppose he has in¬ 
vestments. He has always been accustomed to having a 
great deal of money.” 

Back at the hotel Mary Lou lay down. They had 
brought along some of her brandy from New York. 
Her mother sat beside her as she sipped the brandy and 
smoked. And now at last she had gotten hold of herself. 
She laughed loudly and suddenly. Her mother jumped 
and peered at her with maternal concern: 

“You’re all right, dear?” 

“Yes, perfectly ^1 right now. It was quite a shock to 
find myself the daughter of such a famous man. I don’t 
know how I’ll ever live up to it.” 
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Seventeen 


Only Walter Templeton, Mary Lou was sure, could 
possibly have enough sense to advise her. Everyone else 
she knew was full of viewpoints twisted and warped to fit 
some contemporary and local opinion. The erratic artist 
did not belong to his age; he didn't belong to any age. He 
was ageless. He was man untinkered with by priest or 
sage or oracle of any sort or description. He was all reason 
and all unreason. His mind was direct, quick; saw through 
every imaginable silly distortion of practicality and un- 
reality invented since time began. 

Her mother had gone back to Chicago; they had de¬ 
cided that it was better thus. Complications might ensue; 
above everything else her father's sacred career must be 
guarded, so that the American people might not be de¬ 
prived. of the boon of his devoted service to them, in 
spite of the fact that he was not fit to lick the boots of the 
devoted public servants with which he would be sur¬ 
rounded. Her mother would return, more frequently 
now, to New York, That they must love each other a 
great deal Mary Lou was determined; both of them needed 
loving, . , , Her poor mother, swinging like a pendulum 
between a completely unmoral man and a completely 
moral one; and it would need a greater god than be- 
whiskered Jehovah to say which one of the two was the 
more odious. The two triumphs of Christian and non- 
Christian culture; Grantham, and that monumental scoun¬ 
drel in Washington. No wonder, she mused, that her life 
was a vastly convoluted one. 

To her delight Wally was in. He met her in the hall 
and led her to his huge front room where often enough 
orgies that would have left Nero paralyzed with envy took 
place. But all was calm and serene this morning, Wally, 
gaudily poisonous little combination butterfly and wasp of 
a man, tricked out m a silken dressing gown whose con- 
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tours and colors accentuated his bisexuality. It was im¬ 
possible to call him either man or woman; he was a 
human . . . perhaps the forerunner of a self-multiplying 
human male and female organism combined, to be the 
next forward step in evolution, when evolutionary proc¬ 
esses had exterminated the Grantham Taylors, and the 
Washington monstrosities, and all of their modifications. 

When be had her comfortably seated near a mndow 
through which came brisk, early September breezes, 
Wally curled up on the end of a divan, looking like the 
result of a mesalliance between a Persian cat and a 
panther; with a trifle of gaudily colored snake and bright 
soaring bird thrown in for good measure. He smiled en- 
couragiogly. Halfway through her very cautious recital, 
wherein she had intended to protect her father and 
mother, he stopped her: 

“I know who your father and mother are.” He named 
them carelessly. She was astonished; he made a swift, 
erasing gesture with his expressive, well-cared-for hands. 
“Don’t worry, pretty thing. Your secret is perfectly safe 
with me; it seems like an enormous thing to you, my dear; 
but I assure you I know many more Brobdingnagian 
things than that. And I shall never tell anyone; no, I shall 
not even write a ‘My Life and Loves,’ like that indiscreet 
Frank Harris. I sh^ keep all my secrets intact to the 
grave. But I shall tattle extravagantly to Gc^ ... yes, 
indeed, petite bonbon, God and 1 shall dish dirt for 
Econs. And, don’t worry, my innocent and probably flav- 
orous chit, Washington is full of such stories. There is 
many a one like your father down there, and New York is 
full of even more such.” 

“Life is very complicated, isn’t it, Wally?” ^ ^ 

“Delightfully so; once you accept it as it is and don’t 
look for it to be what one might think it ought to be.” 

“I wish I could accept everytWng as it is, as you do, 
Wally, and live confidently, laughing at life.” 

“You can’t, dear; the thing has to be bom in you. 
Heaven knows who my forebears were. I like to think 
that at least one of them was a pimp and at least one a 
prostitute; but my father and mother were most ordinary 
people. So far as 1 can ascertain, so were my grandparents; 
and heaven knows who my great grandparents were. I 
have selected a line of descent of my own ... as these 
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New York society people go to genealogists and buy a 
family tree. I have decided that 1 am descended from an 
illegitimate child Cleopatra had by Julius Ciesar of which 
there is no historical record.” 

“You make me feel almost cheerful, Wally.” 

“You’re a great goose, you dear, to feel otherwise. 
Drop the weight of all your earthly fussings and I’ll show 
you the vice of Solomon.” 

“But I came here to ask you something.” 

“No doubt, tid-bit. But it can wait. The world is so full 
of advice already; notice the construction of the word, 
‘add’-vice. Entirely too much has been added to vice, too 
much casuistry; it’s the casuistry that makes the whole 
world unhappy, the puling effort to run from vice, that 
twists almost everyone alive into such shape mentally that 
the entire world is running around in circles sin ging 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ and murdering Etnd cheat¬ 
ing each other. When I show you the vice of Solomon 
you’ll understand bow it all started; you’ll understand 
many things you never understood before; and perhaps 
you won’t need my advice. Perhaps you’ll think more 
clearly then; have some of my mephitic je ne sais quoi." 

“Well, if it’s as unpleasant as I think it is, you’ll have 
to count me out, Wally. Besides, I want advice todav, 
not vice.” 

“Oh, well,” he shrugged, “chacun a son gout.” 

“Well, I wanted to ask you if you tliought I ought to 
receive any more money from —” 

“Nothing could be more ridiculous than to refuse. Let 
the old bastard keep you; what’s the difference? Think 
of the world this minute, busy from end to end around its 
whole circumference; people thinking this and thinking 
that; doing this and doing that—in a short time they will 
all be dead. Every confounded one of them. All. And what 
then will make any difference? Will it matter then that 
trough some ridiculous piece of abortive reasoning you 
inconvenienced yourself to earn a living rather than ac¬ 
cepted it easily from this delightful father of yours?” 

“Delightful!” 

“Certainly. Isn’t he a perfect thing of his kind?” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true; but I do feel low and cheap 
about taking his dirty money.” 

“Ail money is dirty, my dear; this quibbling about de- 
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grees of things is stupid. You’re a far too intelligent young 
lady to indulge in it. If you got a job and accepted the 
miserly salary it would bring from some devious Babbitt 
who made it through cheating other Babbitts, would 
that kind of money te any cleaner? . . . And, besides, it’s 
not your father’s money. It’s the money of the American 
people; and you know what fools with money they are 

. they throw their money away for any sort of silly 
advertised thing, anyway . . . why not give them the 
opportunity to spend some of it constructively, main¬ 
taining a charming girl who lives more gracefully than they 
possibly could?” 

“... But what ought I to do about mother? Ought I to 
tell her that he’s a —” 

“By no means, Mary Lou.... And what co^d you tell 
her about your father, anyway; you’ve got nothing on him, 
really.” 

The obvious truth of this smote her forcibly. 

“But he probably has any number of other women and 
perhaps other chilthren.” 

“Does that damn him? Isn’t the average politician like 
that; or, worse, an unromantic thief who cares only for 
self-exploitation in other directions?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, what in heaven’s name have you got against 
your father then? What would you tell your mother?” 

“But he’s such a dreadful person; such insincerity, such 
duplicity, such —" ^ 

“I don’t see anything dreadful about him at all. What s 
more, I rather like him. From what 1 hear he’s got a sense 
of humor; he’s probably laughing up his sleeve at his 
constituents all the time he makes those outlandish 
speeches of his. And, furthermore, he has a remarkable 
sense of responsibility. Look at the way he takes care of 
you, and perhaps a dozen other daughters; the average 
politician would not only not support his bastards, but he d 
frame their mothers and have them bumped off or sent 
to jail to get rid of them. I simply don’t follow you when 
you feel so badly about your father. 1 would be delighted 
to have him for my father. 1 think he’ll make the finest 
sort of legislator, just the kind that American voters 
deserve. He reminds me a lot of Nero; except that he’s 
got more sense. He’d stop annoying gangsters and mon- 
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keying with big business. He’d gather the real powers 
that be in America around him and ask them how they 
wanted the country run; and then he’d be wise enough to 
run It that way, and everything would be lovely. The rich 
would get richer and the poor would get children ... and 
everything would be as it should be; perhaps he’d even 
become Senator and at last have access to the top forum 
of Democracy. I tell you, Mary Lou, though I’ve never 
voted in my life, being always convinced that each candi¬ 
date was equally adequate in his corruption, I’ll register 
and vote for your father if he runs for Congress.” 

‘Evidently I’m not going to get any serious advi« 
from you, Wally.” 

“Evidently you’re not going to consider it seriously, 
anyway, my dear.” 

“You’re not serious.” 

“I am, I assure you, absolutely so.” 

“The peculiar thing about it all, Wally, is that after 
having discovered both my father and my mother—a 
thing I had always supposed would deflect the course 
of my life—nothing much has come of it. Mother will 
continue to come to New York frequently, as she has in 
the past, and I will see her. Otherwise my whole life is 
just as unsatisfactory and chaotic as it ever was, nothing 
has changed/* 

Wally became contemplative. 

“I don’t know about that/’ he asserted. “TeO me, what 
did you feel when you first met your mother?” 

‘'Something the like of which I never before felt.” 

“A new kind of ‘love’.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you know what it’s like to feel love. That’s 
something you didn’t know before,” 

“You think that kind of love is the same thing?” 

“Yes-—it’s devoid of any thought of sex.” 

“And you think that’s what a man and a woman feel 
who are in love?” 

“No. They feel something of the same sort, plus sex for 
condiment.” 

“Then you do believe in love, Wally?” 

‘ Certainly not—but I beheve in believing in anything* 
Anything out of which you get a kick. People are made 
unhappy by not exercising themselves in accordance 
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with the things they believe in. Whatever you believe in 
you ought to live, no matter what it is. Providing that 
you are fooled by it, and are not just acting out some¬ 
body else's suggestion.” 

“Maybe you’re right, Wally; but what would you advise 
me to do?” 

“Follow your instincts wherever they lead, always es¬ 
chewing murder and theft, because they’re stupid and im¬ 
practical, and always being careful not to get caught by 
society.” 

“That sounds easy.” 

“Yes, and you mistrust it, as everybody mistrusts 
everything that sounds easy; there’s another t h i n g that s 
wrong with the world.” 

She sighed. Remarked: 

“There must be something in what you say, Wally. 
You’re the only really happy person I ever heard of.” 

He became grave. 

“That’s true, Mary Lou. I’m not always happy of 
course. But I am much more than the average person. 
And I discovered a very heartening thing, back in 
Chicago some years ago. I got ptomaine poisoning. Came 
very near to dying. One night I was sure I was going to 
die. I could see by the doctor’s and nurses’ eyes that they 
expected me to die that night. I have seen a number of 
people die. They were all dreadfully disturbed at the end. 
I was not. And do you know why? Because as I lay, to 
all intents and purposes, dying, I was able to reflect to my¬ 
self that I had missed nothing, had never refrained from 
doing anything that I had wanted to do if there were 
any way to do it. That was four or live years ago, before 
I had a great deal of money; yet even then I could have 
died happily, knowing that I had lived a full life. I could 
die tonight in a still happier frame of mind . . . nobody 
in this age has lived a more triumphant life than I have; 
I’ve defied society at every turn, and gotten away with it 
completely. Now society could do anything it wished to me 
and I would only laugh derisively,” 

“But I haven’t the slightest desire to live as you live, 
Wally.” 

“Of course you haven’t. I know what you desire, and 
you and Alan cheat yourselves of it for curiously and tor¬ 
tuous reasons—^though there is nothing unusual about the 
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thing. Lots, in this decade, are in the same fix. Both of 
you grew up to sneer at what you think of as love, . . * 
So when both of you come down with it you both refuse 
absolutely to admit to yourselves what it is, and decide 
that it isn’t love at all but boredom. You must find a new 
sophisticated diversion, instead of falling back upon what 
you are both temperamentally suited for, old-fashioned 
-love.” 

“You forget, Wally, that Alan came down with it before 
be took any notice of me at all; and 1-—’’ 

“Why don’t you stop fiddling around and do something 
courageous about it.” 

“But what, WaUy?” 

“Get married and have a baby,” 

‘"You’re not serious,” 

“I am.” 

“Walter Templeton, match-maker and cupidi The idea 
is baroque.” 

“All my ideas are baroque. You came asking for ad* 
vice; I have advised you, selah.” 

“You’re not advising me, you’re making fun of me.” 

“I’m not; but if you don’t go pretty soon, you nice, 
smooth wench, Til be making you, and it won’t be in fun; 
and you won’t like the way I’ll do it, either.” 

“I can easily believe that. In fact I’m surprised that you 
haven’t been nasty; why should you trouble to be sincere 
with me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I like people; unusual people. I can’t 
bear ordinary ones. And you’re unusual in many ways.” 

“But do you think if I married Alan and had a baby 
by him, it would turn out all right?” 

“Well, you both must take Wasserman tests before 
you think about babies.” 

“I didn’t mean that; I meant, don’t you think we’d get 
bored in a few years?” 

“Perhaps you’d get bored in a few months.” 

“Then what’s the use?” 

“Well, you’re bored now, aren’t you? You wouldn’t 
be losing anything.” 

Before the logic of this she was forced to capitulate. 
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Eighteen 


Bernice was increasingly difficult. The weather had 
grown chilly, and Mary Lou had insisted upon buying the 
all but poverty-stricken girl a warm coat. 

Endlessly ffiey hunted through nightmarish department 
stores, Bernice refusing to accept an expensive coat; 
Mary Lou refusing to pay for a shoddy one. 

Demoniacal gongs sounded eternally as switchboard 
girls sought to attract the attention of store executives 
wanted on the telephone and presumably occupying them¬ 
selves by wandering around in the crowded aisles of the 
stores. 

‘‘Let’s for heaven’s sake quit this for the time being 
and go get something to eat,” Mary Lou urged. Bernice 
assented wearily. 

They left the last store and took a taxi to an excel¬ 
lent bistro nearby which served superb wine and good 
meals. Mary Lou admitted to herself that she chose the 
place because she knew Alan frequented it. 

They found a table and had no sooner seated them¬ 
selves than Alan came over. He was induced to sit down 
and have his luncheon with them, though he was notice- 
ably chilly toward Bernice. She, in turn, eyed him with 
nothing approaching cordiality. 

“Bernice wants to buy a winter coat,” Mary Lou 
divulged, “Tve been helping her hunt for it. Don’t you 
hate department stores?” 

“I never go near them,” he declared. “Why do you? 
Why don’t you go to one of the shops on Fifth or Park; 
you’ll pay more, but it’s worth it.” 

Mary Lou was uncomfortable. In the past months Alan 
had changed profoundly. There was no longer about him 
any air of assurance whatever; sometimes his attitude 
was almost what might have been described as hang-dog. 
With increasing frequency he sought her advice. She 
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wondered what would be the end of it all. . . . Hoped that 
something would come up to prevent any further search¬ 
ings after a coat for Bernice that day. Damn the girl. She 
did get on one’s nerves after a time. No question about it 
Poor little thing. Always insistently desolate. 

The service in the restaurant was excellent Waiters 
moved around silently and efiEciently. The food was well 
cooked. The napery of the best. Into this atmosphere 
Mary Lou felt herself serenely fit. Bernice, she knew, 
would never be at home in such surroundings. She was 
always uncomfortable. The situation at the table became 
taut. In sheer desperation Alan addressed Bernice: 

“How’s the book business these days?” 

“Terrible,” she informed him. 

“No wonder,” he rejoined. . . such dreadful books 
get into circulation that —” 

“How’s the investment banking business?” Bernice 
snapped. 

“Equally terrible,” he replied uneasily, feeling himself 
at some disadvantage before the sharp-tongued, inverted 
young creature. He had hoped she would go on and point 
out that the investment business was bad because appall¬ 
ing investments were in circulation. This might have 
made her seem petty and cheap. But she did not out¬ 
wardly make the observation. She let it snap and crackle 
in the air, unspoken. 

Mary Lou, watching them uneasily, and trying to 
decide how best to smooth over the situation, decided that 
it was quite the most difficult and unpleasant luncheon she 
could remember in years. Nervously she urged, unable to 
think of anything else to say and determined to say 
something: 

“Cbme on along after luncheon, Alan, and help me 
advise Bernice in the selection of a coat.” 

She realized at once that it was not the thing to have 
said. Both Bernice and Alan were annoyed at it; but 
neither said anything. She tried again desperately: 

“Maybe we better give up hunting for a coat today. 
Let’s ail go to a movie after luncheon.” 

Alan said quickly: 

“I’m sorry, but I’ve got to hurry right off. Appointment 
with a prospect who’s being buUt up, even if he doesn’t 
know it.” 
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“I think we’d better quit for the day,” Bernice said, and 
added maliciously; “Let’s go back to your apartment and 
take it easy for the rest of the afternoon.” She glanced 
with spite at Alan, who tried not to frown. 

“Pretty soft for you two,” be said, managing a smooth, 
careless tone. Mary Lou was increasingly amused, and at 
the same time sorry for them, both of them—and for 
herself. 

In the end Alan went back to work and Mary Lou took 
Bernice home with her. No sooner had they arrived than 
Bernice started on the subject which had been her leitmotif 
at their every meeting since Mary Lou’s mother had been 
in New York. 

“You don’t care a thing for me any more, Mary Lou, 
you know you don’t.” 

“Oh, please don’t start that,” Ma^ Lou objected. She 
was sorry that she had brought Bernice home with her. It 
would have been so pleasant otherwise. The apartment 
was a retreat from a world that had gone badly topsy¬ 
turvy. Everywhere, on the streets, at parties, in restau¬ 
rants, Mary Lou was accustomed to the haunted, worried 
look of human beings, and their endless, fearful talk 
about not being able to “get by” another month unless 
something happened; each month everyone said that and 
each month everyone got by somehow. 

So far as she could see, nothing, for her, had changed, 
except that it was impossible for her to go to Europe as 
she very much wished to do to get away from it all, 

Hulda sang and worked out in the kitchen, happily 
protected from the worries of the world. 

Bernice managed to bring all this discontent from the 
outer world into the apartment with her. Mary Lou felt 
provoked toward her beyond any previous feelings of the 
sort. She asked crossly of Bernice, who had stretched out 
on the divan: 

“What is going to become of you?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” the other replied 
carelessly. 

“Weil, if it doesn’t make any difference to you—” 
Mary Lou began, not quite realizing what she had begun 
to say. 

. . It doesn’t make any difference to anybody,” 
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Bernice finished for her* “Yes, I know that only too well” 

“Yon must make yourself miserable, mustn’t you, 
Bernice?” 

“If you’re going to treat me like that, Mary Lou, I 
think I’d better go/’ 

Mary Lou said nothing; she felt sulky and angry at 
her guest for reasons not now clearly defined in her own 
mind, 

Bernice got up and moved toward the hall 

“Forgive me, honey, I don’t feel right today,” 

“All right,” Bernice said sepuichrally, “I’ll come back 
another time when you feel better.” 

Mary Lou was contrite. She got up and went out into 
the hall where Bernice was putting on her things, 

“Don’t go, honey; Fve been lousy to you. Come on. 
Take off your hat. Stay. Please.” 

Bernice hesitated. Questioned Mary Lou with her eyes. 
Mary Lou was angry at her again. 

“Oh, all right,” she snapped. 

Immediately Bernice brightened. Mary Lou walked 
down the hall with her. Bernice put her arm around her 
tightly, ecstatically. For the first time, quite clearly, Mary 
Lou understood that there was just one thing about her for 
which Bernice cared. She was as selfish as Jerry in this 
respect. 


When Bernice had gone, Follansbee dropped in, in the 
middle of the afternoon. He was beaming. 

“I’ve got tremendous news for you,” he announced. 
“You can go abroad any time you wish now.” 

She was astounded, 

“But I thought finances were tight.” 

She took his hat and hung it up; walked with him into 
the living room. When he had been comfortably seated 
and had lighted a cigarette he nodded solemnly. 

“Yes, it is tight for some.” 

“But better for my father?” 

“Yes, decidedly so.” 

“I can’t understand it, Mr. Follansbee,” He had seen 
her once before since she had met her mother. 

“Well, 1 don’t know about the details, myself; but, at 
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any rate. I’ve seen your father and he has told me to let 
you know that you may go abroad whenever you wish and 
remain there as long as you like. He will be able now to 
finance the thing without difficulty.” 

“Oh,” she said dryly, “I sec. He wants to get me out 
of the country, now that my mother and I have met and I 
know who he is.” 

“Don’t say that, my dear; your father is a very fine 
man. I can assure you that he wished for you to travel 
when you had finished college long before he had any 
idea that you might meet your mother or come to know 
who he was.” 

“Mr. FoHansbee, what do you think of my father?” 

The old man was abashed: 

“Why, I think he is a very fine man, indeed; I wouldn’t 
at all be surprised to see him in the Congress of the 
United States in the future. In fact, I may say that I 
know his party is grooming him to run and has been for 
some years.” 

“Why does he worry about me?” 

“Why, naturally, since he loves your mother he loves 
you.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. FoHansbee, that he merely fears 
my mother and what she might do if—she’s probably a 
vastly different type from his other women.” 

“His other women, Mary Lou? Why, what on earth 
do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing ... but it occurred to me that if he 
would have two wives, a legal one and an illegal one, it 
might be entirely possible for him to have others.” 

“I’m quite sure that you’re wrong,” the lawyer said 
stiffly. She concealed her amusement. ... So her father 
had even succeeded in fooling FoHansbee. And, after all, 
how did she know that he was the t^e of man she sup¬ 
posed him to be? Newspaper men said nasty things about 
everyone in the public eye. Perhaps they said nastier 
things about her father only because he was a bigger tar¬ 
get than most. And the fact that he attended Wally’s 
sensual seances was not conclusive evidence of anything 

“I’ll get out of the country if he wishes me to, sne 
promised. 

“But I assure you, my dear, his only wish is to make 
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you as happy as possible—give you every advantage,” 
She sighed. Asked: 

“Yes, I guess you’re right, Mr. Follansbee. Tell me 
something* You are just about the only person alive on 
the face of the earth, so far as I know, who has led an 

absolutely straightforward life. ... Mr. Follansbee, what 
has it gotten you?” 

He was embarrassed and began to laugh until he 
noticed how serious she was. He thought a moment, 
replied: 

“Granting, Mary Lou, for the sake of argument, that 
what you say about my probity has some truth in it, I 
think it’s not so much a question of what a life of rectitude 
has gotten me as what a life of non-rectitude might have 
brought in the way of unpleasant experiences." 

“There,” she laughed, “speaks the skillful lawyer.” 

“No,” he made a small deprecative gesture, “I wasn’t 
merely trying to evade your question. I was really trying 
to answer it to the best of my ability. And then there’s 
another way it could be answered, too. Some men and 
women seemingly have a capacity for living irregular 
lives. Should they lead what you and I might think of as 
upright lives, I imagine they might be miserable; while, on 
the other hand, no matter what their irregularities brought 
them in the way of retribution, they probably would not 
suffer nearly so much as they might from the, let us say, 
boredom of leading an upright life. I suppose it’s ail a 
matter of individual capacity.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “1 think you’re right. And it’s very 
silly of me to judge my—well, anyway, you’re an awfully 
sane person, Mr. Follansbee. 1 don’t know what 1 shall do 
without you if I go to Europe.’’ 

“And I shall miss you, my dear. Knowing you contains 
all of the pleasures of having a grandchild, without any 
of the disadvantages. I hope you’ll write to me.” 

“Of course I shall.” 


“You’ve definitely made up your mind, then to eo?” 
“Yes.” ’ 


“How soon?” 

“Well, that’s the only question. How about the 
apartment?” 

“You can retain it, if you wish, if you are comina 
back soon.” 
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“I certainly shan’t come back under a year or two. 
We’d better let it go. I can always find another. And how 
about Hulda? Ought I to take her with me?” 

“Certainly, if you wish; by all means.” 

“I’d like to, because I haven’t the faintest idea of 
r unning around sightseeing and living in hotels. I’d 
want to take a small apartment, or a house, in London, or 
in Paris, and spend a year or two in each place; perhaps 
settle down abroad for life.” 

“That’s the best way to see Europe my dear; you’ll 
get really to know it that way.” 

“Probably if I had a place abroad, mother could get 
away for a long time and come over to join me.” 

“Exactly; I have no doubt it might be,” 

“What do you think of Grantham Taylor? Is be one of 
the sort who will live on and on endlessly?” 

“It’s a terrible lie, what they say about the good,” the 
attorney sighed. “To my observation, most atrociously 
good people enjoy abominable longevity. I am afraid 
that you can expect Grantham Taylor to die at about the 
same age as Cato.” 

She too sighed. Reminded: 

“Cato, you remember, had a quite messy love affair 
late in life; do you think Grantham will ever do anything 
like that, so mother’d be justified in leaving him?” 

“1 can’t imagine that eventuality, Mary Lou.” 

“Perhaps I shall go to Chicago and vamp him; get him 
into a terrible mess, and make mother divorce him with 
a huge gob of alunouy. Don’t you t hink that would be 
an excellent idea, Mr. FoUansbee?” 

He smiled tolerantly. 

“A trip abroad will do you a world of good, my dear.” 


Nineteen 


It was at one o’clock in the morning that the ’phone 
waked Mary Lou. She sat up sleepily and reached out for 
the extension instrument near her bed. A man’s voice 
inquired: 
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“That you, Mary Lou?” 

“Yes. Who is this?” 

“Alan.” 

“Alan! Why! It doesn’t sound like you. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Could you possibly come over here?” 

"Over where?” 

“To my home.” 

“Your home! Why what—?” 

“I’d appreciate it if you could come right away.” 

“Has something happened?” 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

There was a pause. She concluded that he was too 
greatly upset to talk. She said into the transmitter: 

Never mind, I’ll corner you can tell me about it when 
I get there. What’s the address?” 

He gave her the address. She dressed swiftly. What¬ 
ever it was that had happened was crucial, she was sure. 
She had never heard a man speak in quite the way Alan 
had spoken over the ’phone. Despite the fact that she 
knew he was in trouble of some kind, she was happy. 
Nothing so warming had ever happened to her as to be 
frantically called for by someone in acute distress. Life be¬ 
gan to take on valid significance. 

Dressed, she hurried down and caught a taxi. Gave 
the driver the address on Eighty-sixth Street which Alan 
had given her over the ’phone. There was a damp chill 
in the air and the streets, once they got past the Forties, 
were bleak and forlorn seeming. A crisp wind, presaging 
winter, whirled things around in the street. There was far 
less traffic than was usual for this time of the morning. 
The trip was made in record time. 

Alighting before the address he had given her, she 
ran up the steps of one of those old-fashioned, sturdy, 
vastly formidable gray-front buildings on Eighty-sixth 
Street and rang the bell. A white woman servant came to 
the door. Mary Lou could see that she had been ervine. 

“I’m Miss Fenton.” 

“Yes, ma’am, he’s expecting you; won’t you come 
in, please?” 

Mary Lou was ushered into a large front living room, 
expensively but tastefully furnished. She found Alan 
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alone, standing by the window. He turned as she 
approached. 

“I’ve been standing here thinking what a dainn fool I 
was to wake you up at this time of the morning,” he told 
her contritely, “I don’t know what made me do it, I had 
to have somebody around; and you were the only person 
on the face of the earth whom I could imagine wanting to 
see at a time like this,” 

It was a simple and, on the face of it, rather meaningless 
speech; yet it had an odd effect upon her. She had never 
before been so deeply touched. She thought that it was 
the most romantic and intensely moving speech she had 
ever heard in her life. Impelled by deep feeling, she 
went close to him. Put her arms around him tenderly. He 
put his arms around her and held her close, not in a love 
embrace, but in an embrace of a nature never before 
experienced by Mary Lou, She felt that he was limp. 
It was as though his whole body sagged against her. 
He put his head down upon her shoulder and relaxed 
completely for a time. 

“Come, sit down,” he directed, leading her to a chair 
and passing her a cigarette, “I’ll take you home in a short 
while. It was certainly inconsiderate of me to ask you 
out like this. There’s nothing to be done, anyway. I just 
went haywire for awhile,” 

“What happened, Alan?” 

“Father, He killed himself.” 

“Oh, Alan, Fm so sorry.” 

“Poor devil. 1 knew there was something wrong , . . but 
he never confided in me.” 

“You mean. ...” 

“He’d have been arrested in die morning. He left a 
note.” 

“Your mother?” 

“Upstairs, collapsed. Out entirely. Doctor’s with her. 
She’s had angina pectoris for several years. Isn’t^ ex¬ 
pected to survive this. Even if she does regain conscious¬ 
ness, there’s no use my talking to her. We had nothing in 
common. She’ll will herself to die as soon as she comes 
to, if they do succeed in reviving her.” 

“Good heavens, Alan! It doesn’t seem possible that 
anything like this could happen in your life. You were al- 
ways so—so—” 
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“The old bluff ... Mary Lou. Don't we all— 

“Will you be involved with your father’s—” 

“1 don't think so. I wasn't a member of the firm. I was 
just an employee. He was always careful not to permit me 
to have anything to do with the conduct of the firm’s 
affairs and policies. He never made me an officer of the 
corpKjration. I can see why now," 

“He was badly corrupt, you think?" 

“No more so than some of the rest—that’s the truth. 
Doesn’t the whole of New York , . . the whole of America 
. . , hold still for quite a bit of business and financial cor¬ 
ruption? What does it matter about relative degrees of 
corruption. It’s a wonder the American people don’t tear it 
all to pieces. Well/they’ll tear him to pieces, at any rate. 
And I guess he deserves it. He’s a crook—my own father 
is a crook! How do you like that for a bitter dose to 
swallow?” 

“What will become of your mother and you?" 

“I don’t know, Mary Lou. . . . And I don’t think I 
care—what becomes of me; or maybe Fm just being melo¬ 
dramatic ... 1 don’t know anything —not even my own 
thoughts.” 

“Alan, pull yourself together; it’s impossible that you 
should skid, emotionally, like this, you were so—so—” 

“Yes, yes, I know—I was so sleek and smooth like all 
the rest of the sons and daughters of the wealthy when 
they aren’t taught to work. But I’m through posing. There’s 
nothing that matters now, except—" 

“Except what, Alan?” 

He seemed confused, as though he did not himself 
know what had prompted him to say what he had said. 
After a time he asked: 

“Would you like to have something to drink?" 

“No, thanks." 

He lapsed into moody silence. He was not listening 
for a call from upstairs. She gathered that he did not 
care much whether his mother lived or died; cared nothing 
for the disgrace which would accrue with the morning 
papers. At last,* on her own initiative, she went out into 
the hall and up the stairs. On the second floor she found 
one of the servants. 

“How is Mrs. Carteret doing?" she asked. 

“1 don’t know, ma’am. Shall I call the doctor?” 
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“Would it be possible?’* 

“Fll see, ma’am.” 

The woman very carefully opened a door and went in. 
Presently she emerged and was followed by a tired-look¬ 
ing old man who reminded Mai^ Lou of Follansbee. He 
smiled at her kindly. She repeated her question. Without 
hesitation or inquiry, he replied: 

*Tm afraid that Mrs. Carteret will not survive the 
death of her husband.” 

“Is she conscious now?” 

“No, I hardly expect that— 

“Mr. Alan Carteret is in pretty bad shape downstairs; 
do you suppose it would be all right if I took him out of 
the house for awhile?” 

“I think it would be an excellent thing if you did.” 

“But is there any chance that his mother will regain 
consciousness and—” 

“If she should, I wouldn’t let him see her. She will have 
to be kept absolutely quiet.” 

“But suppose she, she—” 

“If she goes this morning, she will not regain con¬ 
sciousness before the end.” 

“Well, ru take Alan out somewhere then, if you’re 
sure it’s all right. What time shall I bring him back?” 

“It doesn’t make much difference* It would be an ex¬ 
cellent thing if you could divert him. He’ll need someone to 
bolster him up. They’ve sent for some relatives from 
Chicago, but it wUl be some time before they get here; and 
there is a sister of Mrs, Carteret’s with her now.” 

“Come on, Alan,” Mary Lou ordered, when she got 
downstairs. “We’re going places,” 

He rose wordlessly and followed her into the hall. 
She found a top coat there and helped him to put it on. 
Found his hat and handed it to him. They walked down 
Eighty-sixth Street for some distance before a taxicab 
came along. She motioned to the cab and it drew to the 
curb. They got in, 

“Drive around through the park for a while,” she 
directed. She put her arm around him when they had 
reached the park. He let his head lie upon her shoulder 
and was so quiet that she imagined he must have fallen 
asleep. A singular peace settled down upon her. A sense 
as of almost unearthly fulfillment. , * , Poor Alan, so 
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completely crushed, from within and without. Then she, 
too, had been created for some purpose, and it had at last 
been given to her to serve that purpose, 

. , , Alan, with no knowledge of how to make a living, 
how to face the situation in which he found himself. Were 
he prosecuted by those harpies who descended upon the 
smaller and more defenseless, he would need her to have 
Follansbee solicit her father's aid in quashing the case 
against him. 

He needed her. She had been made for this . , . not 
for just no purpose at all, as it had always seemed before. 
He had called her, out of all the people he knew in New 
York, at a time like this—I 



It was maddening, Mary Lou reflected, how nothing con¬ 
clusive or final ever developed in life. In books develop¬ 
ment and denouement were orderly. Things moved 
toward climaxes; there were occurrences and orderly re¬ 
sults from those occurrences. But now things stood as 
loosely as ever they had before. 

Alan's father had been buried. The newspapers had 
played with the story for a few days and then left it flat to 
chase after another scandal. Mrs. Carteret had partially 
recovered and had gone to her sister's to live. Alan, with 
no difficulty, had found another position precisely like 
the one he had held with his father. The elder Carteret 
had been the goat for his firm; the other executives had 
taken other jobs, managing, somehow, to pull most of 
their former clients along with them; and it was the same 
with Alan. He had a “front” to sell. He knew people; 
could make himself agreeable; had he been one whit more 
unscrupulous than he was he would have made an excel¬ 
lent gigolo. 

The coat had at last been found for Bernice. But things 
between them were becoming strained. Remembering 
that she had neglected her for days, Mary Lou decided to 
drop around to the shop and take her to luncheon. 
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When she reached the shop, Bernice's relief girl was 
already there. Through the window, Mary Lou saw Ber¬ 
nice's face before the latter was aware that anyone was 
watching her. She looked miserable. Mary Lou was 
touched. But she was not touched as much as she would 
have been a month or so before, Bernice had become 
painfully easy to see through. Fundamentally she did not 
differ greatly from Jerry Denton, 

When Mary Lou entered, Bernice glanced up and 
smiled perfunctorily, 

‘'On your way to luncheon?” Mary Lou inquired, 
Bernice nodded and they moved toward the door. Out¬ 
side, as they waited for a taxi, Bernice said: 

“it was good of you to come. Now Til have a real 
luncheon,” Something about the way she said it made 
Mary Lou aware, as, she felt, Bernice had intended that it 
should, that Bernice was accusing her of playing Lady 
BountiM in order to please her own egotism. This attitude 
on Bernice's part exasperated Mary Lou, She was con¬ 
scious that, of late, she was more and more frequently 
upset by small things. 

They climbed into a taxi and Mary Lou directed that 
they be driven to a good restaurant not far from the shop. 
When they had been seated and had ordered, Bernice, 
still morose, spoke what was in her mind, 

‘T haven't seen much of you lately,” 

Mary Lou, the flush of annoyance still upon her, said, 
rather acidly: 

“Perhaps, dear, if you could bring yourself to be a 
trifle more pleasant when you do see me, ,. 

‘'Oh!” The ejaculation was trite enough in itself, but 
Bernice had a gift for saying things brief in outward 
substance but pregnant with inner meaning. She had no 
need to say the rest of the words aloud, for Mary Lou 
was quite aware that she meant: , , So I must dance 

for my dinner.” Controlling her temper and remember¬ 
ing what a drab and unhappy life the other led, Mary 
Lou said nothing. This, she could see, disappointed Ber¬ 
nice, who had evidently expected an acrimonious inter¬ 
lude. Not to be thwarted, Bernice came out into the open 
reluctantly. 

“You see quite a lot of Alan lately, don't you?” 

“Yes, I do,” Mary Lou returned defiantly, 
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**Are you in love with him?” 

“No*” 

Bernice was eating little. She never ate very much, 
even though she had often told Mary Lou that she was 
always half-starved and welcomed a good luncheon at a 
first-class restaurant. 

“1 don’t believe you.” 

Mary Lou shrugged. At this Bernice frowned and 
picked viciously at her food with a fork. 

“I guess, at that, you’re right, Mary Lou; you’re not in 
love with anyone but yourself, are you?” 

“That’s right,” Mary Lou said coldly, furious now, 
Bernice glanced up in shocked surprise. Always before 
when she had baited the other like this, the result had been 
thoroughly satisfactory. Mary Lou had been contrite, 
apologetic, soft; now she was hard and cold. Bernice was 
a trifle uneasy, but she bluffed on, hoping to be able to 
intimidate the other. 

“I don’t want to bore you, Mary Lou; perhaps if you’ve 
lost interest in me, it would be better if we didn’t see each 
other again.” 

“Perhaps it would.” 

Bernice put down her knife and fork. 

“You mean that, Mary Lou?” 

“Just as you like, my dear; if we can’t be happy and 
treat each other nicely when we are together, perhaps 
it would be better if we didn’t see each other any more.” 

“You’re cruel and selfish and self-centered,” Bernice 
charged. 

Mary Lou shrugged: 

“I wish I were, Bernice; I’m trying to be that way.” 

“But why?” 

“For my own protection.” 

“Don’t you want me to care for you?” 

“You’ve never cared for me, Bernice—except in so far 
as I was able sensually to satisfy you.” 

“You seemed to enjoy it.” 

“1 did.” 

“And you don’t any more?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Mary Lou, why don’t you go right on and say that 
I never cared for you and that it was not merely the 
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sensual satisfaction toward which I looked, but the free 
meals, the clothes, trips, and— 

“Nonsense, Bernice, you’re flagellating yourself in the 
hope that I will take pi^ on the spectacle. I know you’re 
unhappy and I’m sorry; dreadfully sorry. But I’ve come at 
last to see that there is nothing I can do about it. Nothing 
I could ever hope to do about it. You like to be unhappy. 
You gloat over it. You expect to be unhappy, and noting 
could possibly disconcert you so much as to be happy.” 

“Did you come and get me today for the sole purpose 
of making me miserable, Mary Lou?” 

“Bernice, if there’s anything on earth I can do for 
you, rU gladly do it, if it’s within my power. I’ve offered 
to pay you the same amount that you earn, so that you can 
go back and finish your education. I’ve tried in every way 
to make you happy, and you’re never happy; and you 
succeed in making me unhappy. I’m miserable enough 
without any help.” 

Bernice came out from behind her bluffs: 

“You’re right, Mary Lou. We better not see each other 
any more. And, whether you realize it or not, it’s not 
anything I’ve done that’s brought this about. I worship 
you. You’re in love with Alan and you don’t know it 
yourself. You better go on and marry him. Be a married 
slut. Give your body up to masculine crudeness. Let it be 
swelled up like a balloon with his dirty babies. That’s 
what you want. Why don’t you just say so and be done 
with it?” 

“Because it isn’t so, and you know it, Bernice. 

“Well, then what is the matter with you?” 

“I don’t know. I’m just unhappy, and feel extra¬ 
ordinarily mean today, I guess. I’m sorry. I ought not to 
have taken you to luncheon; but I remembered I hadn’t 
seen you for several days, and so I—” 

“Matter of duty, eh, Mary Lou?” 

Mary Lou sighed. 

She had intended going to a matinee after luncheon 
with Bernice, but, instead, she went to a large hotel with 
a well-equipped travel bureau and examined the tempting 

circulars there. . . 

They made travel seem such an enchanting thing in 
prospect; but she was not misled. She knew a great 
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many people who had been abroad. Travel was a good 
cure for restlessness; and, too, there were a number of 
legitimate reasons for travel, such as research, business, 
diplomatic errands, and other things of the sort; but with 
her, she knew, there could be no pettifogging about 
“broadening” herself as a corollary to her academic ex¬ 
ercises. It would have to be simply a cure for restlessness. 

Here was a tempting folder extolling London as a 
Mecca for the traveler.... All of the beauties of London 
expensively pictured, and glowingly described by a gifted 
copywriter. , , . Nothing about the pervasive chill; the 
endless fog. The inadequate, dirty, expensive hotels. The 
worn-out taxis. The complications surrounding passport 
matters. “But madam, why do you wish to visit England; 
how long do you intend to stay; what is your occupation 
. . . where were you bom .. . why were you bom—was 
it absolutely necessary that you be bora; were you born 
to visit London? But why, madam? What is your reason; 
and naay I see your income tax receipt?" 

Paris ,., according to the folder, composed entirely of 
quaintness and spice and everything nice. No smells, of 
which the copywriter had ever heard; and certainly no 
hint concerning the taste of French coffee and the difiScuIty 
of obtaining American cigarettes in Paris. Belgium, with 
its bistoricd points of interest, and its antiquated rail¬ 
roads and bumpy automobile roads; Berlin with its wall 
and its hopeless plumbing. Italy and the exquisite Amo, 
with nothing said about the dreadful food and the im¬ 
pertinence of Italian men toward unescorted women 
upon the streets. Spain, a country dedicated solely, one 
gathered, to bull-fitting and picturesque scenery; not to 
goats running through the streets stinking to high heaven. 

She took an arm full of circulars back to the apartment 
with her, and lay for a time on the bed leafing through 
them. Decided tentatively on a mere jaunt to Mi ami or 
perhaps a trip to California. 

But nothing of all this was what she wanted. What, she 
asked herself hysterically, did she want? . . . The same 
thing that she had wanted from the first; the one thing she 
had never experienced. The warmth of love. Not love 
whose lowest common denominator was the bedroom. Not 
love which was paralyzed instantly at the thought that its 
open declaration and recognition might mar the career 
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of a political mountebank or displease a pious moral 
pervert. But love that was all around, inside and out, 
warming and persuasive. Love that was an opiate upon 
loneliness. 

Hulda entered as she often did when seeking orders as 
to dinner. She stood for a moment at the foot of the bed 
in stricken silence. Said: 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter?” her mistress echoed and then was aware 
that her cheeks were covered with tears. The deep con¬ 
cern in Hulda’s eyes touched her. It was the last straw. 
She turned over, buried her head in the pillow and wept 
unrestrainedly. 

Frightened and confused before this strange him of 
events, Hulda hurried over and sat down upon the bed 
beside her. 

“What’s wrong? Are you sick? Shall I call somebody?” 

Mary Lou continued to cry and shook her head nega¬ 
tively. Who would Hulda call? A strange doctor? He’d 
say; “It’s your intestinal tract; what you need is a good 
dose of salts, young lady.” Alan would say: “Hell, Mary 
Lou, don’t you cave in. Who’s going to keep me bucked up 
if you crack up?” Her mother? But that lady would be 
thrown into the wildest of panics at the appearance of a 
telegram which might have been accidentally read by 
Grantham Taylor, thus developing complications which 
could possibly prevent the greatest knave in the country 
from “going on and up.” There was nobody to caU. Hulda 
stroked her head and spoke words of sympathy that only 
made her mistress feel a very great deal worse. Mary Lou 
managed, however, to get control of herself. She sat up, 

“Bring me a damp washcloth,” she requested. 

Hulda hurried into the bathroom and returned with the 
cloth. 

“Now get me a drink of brandy; a large one.” 

Hulda hurried out and returned with it. 

“And now,” (Mary Lou found herself about to say) 
“get to hell out of here.” But she didn’t say it. Hulda was 
frightened and worried. Instead she said reassuringly: 

“I’ll be all right now, Hulda. What are you going to 
have for dinner?” 

“Whatever you like, ma’am.” 

“Fix anything,” Mary Lou ordered. 
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Hulda went out puzzled, Mary Lou once more took up 
the folders. The alluring, bristly colored folders. So 
much like love they were. Just the colorful bright surface. 
Caveat Empton If the buyer did not have sufficient 
perspicacity to see through them that was the buyer's 
fault. Yet, one had to make shift to do the best ooe could. 
Switzerland, . . . She could never remember any of the 
travelers she knew having anything but the best to say 
about Switzerland. She would go over and find out what 
its defects were. She thought of Switzerland as the place 
where the girl in Hemingway's “Farewell to Arms” had 
died; and in the final analysis that, for some reason, was 
why she finally settled upon that country as her objective. 



Something wakened Mary Lou. She sat bolt upright in 
bed. It was pitch dark. She knew now what had wakened 
her. It was the closiog of the hall door. There was always 
a light in die hall at night; she liked sleeping with a light 
visible. It made her feel less lonely* Somebody moved to¬ 
ward her. The somebody in the shadows said: 

“Don’t be frightened, it’s Alan.” 

“Alan!” 

“Yes, I rang, didn’t you hear me? Hulda let me in. I 
told her to go back to bed.” 

“What time is it, Alan?” 

“I don’t know. It was after two when I left.” 

“When you left where?” 

“A restaurant I was in.” 

“A restaurant?” She was not fully awake. Now she 
understood. He was drunk. He had come to her as all 
men went to women when they were drunk. She must 
have made some slight sound; or perhaps in the electric 
stillness a telepathic flash passed between them, for he 
answered, as though she had asked him a question: 

“No, Tm not drunk. Vm perfecfly sober. Tve never 
been drunk in my life; and I’ve never been so sober as I 
am at this minute,” 
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It was true. His tone changed slightly when he had 
been drinking a trifle too much*, but she knew from his 
way of speaking that he was perfectly sober. Somehow 
this gladdened her. She could not have told why; perhaps 
only because it negatived her first idea as to his condition 
and his reason for coming to her so strangely. 

“Has something happened, Alan?” 

“Yes ” 

“What?” 

“You’re fully awake, now, Mary Lou? You’re not 
frightened? May 1 sit down beside you?” 

“Certainly, do, Alan. You sound terribly upset. Have 
you gone and done it at last?” 

"Yes.” ^ ^ , 

At his affirmative reply her blood ran cold. She had 
never felt so queerly as she did now. She could have 
killed him. 

“Wait,” he put in, and again she had the queer con¬ 
viction that there was some means of communication be¬ 
tween them that was wordless. He had put out a hand 
and found her in the dark. His hand was trembling. 
Its trembling communicated itself to her and she vibrated 
all over with a boundless excitement which seemed to 
operate not only upon her nervous system, but throughout 
all of her physical being too. It was as though glands 
opened up new secretions never before poured into her 
blood stream. 

“I don’t mean that; I mean—” She did not need 
these words to tell her that she had been wrong about 
what she had first thought he had meant. It was possible 
now for her to sec him silhouetted against the window. 
The moon was high. It outlined his profile in silver. She 
was struck with the symmetrical masculine perfection of 
his features in the semi-dark. There was a strength in his 
profile that did not appear in his full face. It was as 
though the Alan she knew so well had finally opened up 
and for a minute revealed another interior Alan who 
would take the place of the former Alan in time. 

“I mean, Mary Lou; well, I don’t quite know how to 
say it. It happened that night my father died. I felt it 
then. But 1 stayed away from you; afraid . . . afraid that 
it was another of my fantasies. And even when I knew it 
wasn’t, 1 remained away because 1 didn’t think 1 had the 
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right to—^to offer myself—^to a—girl—who—that is 

—^but I’m sure now, I love you, Mary Lou.” 

She felt her body go still. More still than it had ever 
been before. j\nd then it became alivej alive in a new 
way. It was a sensation utterly indescribable in words. 
It was as though she died a swift death and was reborn! 
He bent forward, waiting, seeming to hold his breath. She 
tried to think of something to say. Blood hammered at 
her ears so that she could not tell whether he were 
speaking. A pulse beat so strongly in her throat that she 
could not swallow. Her mouth felt dry. Her eyes burned. 
She heard herself saying: 

“I love you too, Alan.” 

For a long time he said nothing; at last managed: 

“Don’t you think I’m a dreadfully silly person?” 

“Yes—and I love that.” 

“But I’m worthless, Mary Lou.” 

“Good. So I am. I wouldn’t want you anything less 
than worthless.” 

“Mary Lou. You love me like that? How could it be? 

I am Alan. Alan Carteret.” She knew what he meant, 
and replied in like vein: 

“No, you are not. And I am not Mary Lou. We are not 
what we were. We are two new people. Something has 
changed us. We were there aU the time; but we’ve just 
come out and realized it/^ 

He clasped her closely. His head was upon her shoulder. 
She stroked his hair and was so deliriously happy that 
she could not trust herself to speak. She felt that he was 
crying; not demonstratively, but silently. She felt her own 
cheeks damp. He next spoke; 

“Mary Lou, it's wonderful.” 

“What, dear?” 

“This.” 

“It’s only natural and beautiful.” 

‘ I know but, you don’t understand. Hours on end I’ve 
tried to think how I might accomplish it.” 

“What, dear?” 

“This. I couldn’t imagine what I could say to you to 
make you understand. And here I’ve said practically 
nothing, and you do understand.” 

“Why did you worry about it? You might have known 
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that anything so real would need no language but its own 
to express itself.” 

“But can it be possible? Dare we hope? Can we be big 

enough for this?” . 

“Alan, sweet, don’t you see? I didn’t either, until ]ust 
now, but it’s so plain. We were hunting for this all of the 
time. Hunting through a fog of sophistication, a miasma of 
cynicism and a sleet storm of epigrams. For years the world 
suffered from not enough knowledge, and now it’s likely to 
die of too much.” 

“And you’ll marry me, Mary Lou?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“But you didn’t even like roe much the—” 

“And you never liked me much; but you never saw 
me before, and I never saw you before; though I sus¬ 
pected there was a you there.” 

“I felt the same way, Mary Lou. Now it all means 
something... life, the future... 

“Yes.” 

It was so natural, so hardly recognized, that Mary Lou 
was not even conscious of the movements that led up to it. 
She knew only that for the first time she was wholly a 
man’s. She understood that he, too, had hardly been con¬ 
scious of making her his unreservedly. And the thing now 
was no longer a thing in itself, a mere sensual experience; 
it was a part of something bigger, something that had 
meaning. As she gave herself to him gladly and with a new 
magnificent joy, she knew that at last what she felt 
was no imitation of anything. It was the completing ges¬ 
ture of a cosmic unity; the symbolical physical consum¬ 
mation of a soul manifestation so much larger than its 
physical symbolization that the latter was outshone 
wholly by the former and became merely a part of it. And 
for the first time it was wholly beautiful because for the 
first time its whole meaning was there, as two lonely, 
hungry, searching spirits were united by the age old 
chemistry of ultimate love. 


THE END 
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A remarkable novel that unveils the sleek and cJtpensive worM ot 
lesbians who model the newest fashlofis in public—and pedoma 
andent rituals in private. 



B^93 BACHELOR NURSE by Kim March 

The story of a passionate ftyat resulted in scandal, revealing 
sensational illicft relationships between doctor and nurses. 

B-494 SUBURBAN HIGH SCHOOL by George Savage 

Scandal, sin and sei. A shocks about teen-agers, their parents—■ 
and their teachers. 

B-495 THE SPLIT-LEVEL GAME by Louts Lorraine 

A revealing view of a thrill-hungry woman alone in the suburbs 
while her hnsbatid is “working late" 

B-496 CULT-PRJEST*S DAUGHTER by John Furlough 

She was ensnared by the passion cult in which her fath^ waa a 
high priest. . - . 

BA97 MOTEL MISMATES by Herb Roberts 

Can a woman find happiness when her husband, her lover^s wtlef 
her past, are all against her? 

B-498 THE OFFICE COUCH by Paul Gregory 

What happens when an executive's wife finds him behind the 
paneled doors of his cjfiice^Iocked in another woman's arms? 

B-499 TFffi INFIDELITY GAME by Elaine Dorian 

Can a career woman be a wife atwl tncithep^and still fulfill he^ 
husband's desires? 

B-500 the THRILL MAKERS by Brad Hart 

Bel^d the scenes at a sezy-magazme editorial office. The naked 
truth. • . * 

B-501 WOMAN ALONE by Gabrielis Vincent 

^C^at happens to an urunamed woman when she is afire with 
passion—^when she is tempted and can no longer resist? 

B.502 bedroom beat by R, C Gold 

A passioi>padGed novel of a man who learned there was more 
"action” fj^hind the scenes than in front of die cameras. 

B-503 SHE DEVIL by R, W. Taylor 

She had the face of an angel, the soul of a wanton—and she would 
sell herself to any man. 

B-S04 WITCH WITH BLUE EYES by Curt Donovan 

A novel that takes you behind the doors of that lustridden Ama^ 
lean phenomenon—the plush roadside motel. 

8^305 THE PROFESSOR^S WIFE by Terry James 

She was young and her body ached for loves , - . so she turned to 
her husband's eager students. 

B.506 the skin-tight SHEATH by Lee Brill 
She used all men to even the score with one, . , , 

B-507 OFFSHORE I^SORT by Dee Wonters 

A daring revelation of the kinds of pastimes some of the wealthy 
enjoy-—in theif island paradises beyond the limits of die law. ... 

B.508 high SCHOOL JUNGLE by Alex Carter 

Debbie's date in the pack turned into gang rape * * , and h^ 
friends wouldn’t let her forget. 

B.509 unnatural WIFE by Jay Carr 

He WM involved in a nightmare of sea chat began when be found 

his wife in bed-—with another woman. 
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the WARDEN’S WIFE by Russell Trainer 

^ drives that make men pve up all for leve, 

lust and licentiousness. 

NEVER LOVE A MAN by Dcmltilque Napier 

They were a trio of beautiful women-and they had no need tor 

tnen* ^ . 

turned country garden! into hot^homes of lust* 

A WOMAN’S woman by Tom 

a* let men make lo»« » her ... so sne couiu 

women. A bold, engrossing novel. 

“ P‘“* 

sfptit roots in strange soil? 

among its best families. 

QT-IARFD LOVER by Arthur Adloo 

What can a sdll eidtingly beaudM wotnan do when h^ 

^sooJT aThusban/u mved by her IS-year^ld daugh«r? 

LIKE A TIGRESS AT BAY by Paul &egory 

She aawed her way Atough Ae night dub atout—using her 

sinuous body as bait < » . 

WEEKEND ARRANGEMENTS by Dee Winter 
^^“^ay Ae couples Aaoged partners ... at bridge and 

at love, 

THAT GLOVER WOMAN by Hal Ellson _ 

The daring story of a mature woman and a boy on the verge o 
manhood, 

THAT SUMMER IN ROME by Louis Lorraine 
No man had ever touched her—Aen a Roman lover left his marie. 


by brii« 


THE DEAL MAKERS by George Savage 
She icatned how to succeed m Ae board room 
successful in Ae bedroom. 

SEX DANCER by Clayton Matthews 

A smaAing novel that reveals Ae degradation of Filmland s would- 
be stats « a a and die men who take advantage ot mens* 

TRAP OF LESBOS by Stacey Cubb , _ . . . 

Can a man tear down the temple of Lesbian love? A gripping stcjry 
that a blinding light on the obscurities of unnatural attrac¬ 

tion, 

THE CASTING COUCH by Paul Gregory 

Why do some girls wiA little talent succeed—and oAers wim 

great gifts fail? 

BAIT by George Cassidy - l j 

He was out for big money—end he used her young* npe body 
dose the deals. 

STRANGE SISTERS by Robert Turner ^ ^ 

They were bodi indescribably lovely—yet one wanted a laan s love 
* , * while the other craved a woman. 



^527 THE MARRIAGE BED by Eaur^ Hala 

Gripping story of a woman trapped a marriage so warped that 
It smpped her of all decency* 

B.528 nest of SUMMER WIDOWS fey Frauds Uren 

dghol *’*''* *““’ restless women their days—and 

B-529 the deceivers by L. T, Woodward, M.D, 

Seaual misbAaviot among suburban (nudes—from a doctor's 
personal casebook! 

B.530 bedrooms ON WI^LS by Brian O’Eannon 

unstTOCtion men and their young, restless women sit on a powder 
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SHE CLAIMED 
TO BE A VIRGIN- 
A PROFESSIONAL 

VIRGIN Bored and spoiled, wealthy Mary Lou Fenton wore 
her virginity like a weapon...until the evening she was disarmed! 

Yes, young Jerry Denton knew every trick in the book of sex-and 
how to teach it. 

After a few introductory lessons, Mary Lou looked around for more 
and began her second course in the abnormal embraces of Bernice, 
passionate librarian with her own unique kind of knowledge. 

At the same time, she undertook to study under George, the Atlantic 
City lifeguard, whose virility taught her things never found in 
the books. 

Finally, Walter Templeton, middle-aged lecher who arranged special 
'shows’ for the Washington social set, gave Mary Lou the kind of 
advice that led to the torrid, breath-taking liaison with Alar Carteret, 
teacher par excellence. 
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A FRANK NOVEL FROM THE PEN OF THE MASTERLY 
JACK WOODFORD TELLING WHY SOME GIRLS BECOME 
PROFESSIONAL VIRGINS-AND WHAT HAPPENS TO THEMI 


Lou Fenton came to New York a virgin 










